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Not Milton’s keen, translunar mubic’thine ; 
Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless bu- 
man view; 


: Net Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine ; 
Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 


What badst thou that could make so large 
amends : 
For all thou hadst not and thy peers pos- 
sessed, 
Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends ?— 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest. 








WORDSWORTH’S GRA 


BY WILLIAM WA 


From Shelley's dazzling glow or thunderous 
haze, 

rom Byron's tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 

en turned to thee and found—not blast and 
blaze, 

Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on 
earth. 


Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless flower, 
There in white languors to decline and cease ; 
But peace whose names are also rapture, power, 
Clear sight, and love: for these are parts of 

peace. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


With this number the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL enters on its twenty-fourth year. It 
has carried ideas of equal human rights, 
not only to all parts of the United States, 
but to nearly every country on the face 
f the globe, and to many islands of the 
ocean. 


+O 


‘The readers of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
are invited to aid in extending its useful- 
ness by sending us the names and ad- 
dresses of any of their friends who might 
like to become subscribers if they were 
acquainted with the paper. We shall be 
glad to send them sample copies, free of 
charge. 

+e, 

Willard’s Hotel will be the headquarters 
for the delegates during the Washington 
convention, to be held Jan. 15—19. It 
will give reduced rates, $3 per day, in- 
cluding fire, when two persons occupy 
one room. The full programme for the 
convention wil! be found on another page. 
Able speakers have been secured, im- 
portant business is to come up, and there 
is every prospect of an interesting meet- 
ing. There should bea large attendance. 


+e, 


Twenty-seven State Legislatures con- 
vene this week. They have the opportu- 
nity to win immortal ‘honor for them- 
selves by securing to women their right 
to vote in municipal elections. Each 
Legislature is competent to do this. They 
ean also change unfair laws, and enact 
better ones. May they do so! 


ae 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, the National Woman Suffrage 
Association of Massachusetts, the Massa- 
chusetts Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Independent Women Voters, 
and the Loyal Women. of American Lib- 
erty have all united this year, for the first 
time, in petitions for a single object, viz. + 
To secure for women, legally qualified to 
vote for school committee, the right fo 
vote in all town and city elections, and 
for all elective town and city officers, 
on the same terms as male citizens. These 





| 





petitions will be presented as soon as the | 
Legislature is organized for the transac- 
tion of business, No other petitions will 
be presented by any of these bodies until 
this one is disposed of. 


i O=—_—__— 


By the terms of Miss Garrett’s contribu- 
tion to Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine, men and women are to have 
equal advantages for study and for de- | 
grees. If at any time or for any reason this 
should cease to be true, the money reverts | 
to Miss Garrett or her heirs. A commit- | 
tee of six women, which committee shall 
fill its own vacancies, is to have charge of 
questions affecting the women medical 
students. Thus carefully has Miss Garrett 
guarded the equal opportunities of her 
sex in this new onward and upward step. 





+> 

Nothing could have been finer than the 
graceful courtesy with which the trustees 
ot Johns Hopkins University accepted the 
terms and conditions laid down by Miss 
Garrett for the continuance of her munifi- 
cent gift to that University. 


———__ ~+or— 


There was a generous response to our 
call for helping hands to direct and fold 
suffrage literature. One friend took to 
her home more than a thousand envelopes, 
and returned them beautifully addressed. 
Two ladies, both past. seventy years of 
age, spent a whole day in folding and 
enclosing, one of them keeping on till the 
darkness stopped the work. Several other 
friends have come in and helped for a 
longer or shorter time. 


te 


Sixty dollars from the Mary Lowell 
Stone fund have just been placed in the 
hands of Mrs. Lucy Stone, to be used for 
the circulation of suffrage literature. The 
expenditure of the money will be reported 
in the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

dies * 

The Maine Woman Su é Association 
did a good thidg’ when it sent to the tax 
collectors of all thé towns in the State to 
find the amount of taxes paid by women. 
The Maine Legislature will hear from it 
this winter. Wm. I. Bowditch did the 
same service for Massachusetts twenty 
years ago. He found that millions of 
dollars were paid in taxes by women. 
One woman paid as much as six hundred 
men in her town. These men could all 
vote as to how her tax money should be 
used, and how much the tax should be, 
but the woman herself had no vote about 
either question. 


+o 


An exciting election took place at Lon- 
don, Ont., on Jan. 2. The principal points 
at issue were whether a free library should 
be established and whether all bars and 
saloons should be closed after 7 P. M. 
There are in London 958 women who have 
municipal suffrage, and nearly all of them 
voted. The free library was carried by a 
large majority. The early-closing clause 
was defeated by the small majority of 
152 in a total vote of 5,666. The London 
Daily Advertiser says: **The liquor men 
worked hard to defeat the early closing of 
bars by-law. The anti-early-closing scru- 
tineers in more than one ward demanded 
that women voters should be sworn. By 
this means, votes for the by-law were un- 
doubtedly lost, because not a few of the 
ladies, though well qualified, declined to 
go through the formula.” The women 
must learn to swear—not profanely, but 
judicially. They will not be caught that 
way again. 


—@—__—— 


IN THE COLLEGES. 


It is reported that Wabash College at 
Crawfordsville, Ind., is pledged, by the 
acceptance of a gift recently made, to the 
introduction of co-edueation within three 
years. Wabash is. the only college of 
high rank inthe State that does not 
admit women, and there has been an 
effort made for many years to open its 
doors. It was thought at one time that 
women would be admitted at the opening 
of the present college year, but the 
authorities were not ready for the change. 

In the death of Professor Eben Norton 
Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass., on Jan. 
ij Wellesley College loses a constant-aad 

efoW friend. He has been president 
of the board of visitors since its organiza- 
tion, The college library bas been en- 
dowed by him. He introduced the ‘‘Sab- 
batical yéar,” by which the professors 
are allowed every seventh year for rest 
and study in Eurepe, and also started a 
system of pensions for the professors. 





The University of Chicago received a 
Christmas gift of another million dollars 
from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, making 
$3,600,000 that he has given to that insti- 
tution. The University now has 594 stu- 
dents, of whom 166 are graduates, repre- 
senting nearly every University in the 
country. The faculty numbers 119 pro- 
fessors and instructors. The University 
has two publications. the University 
Weekly, in magazine form, and the Uni- 
versity Daily News. 

‘*Women at the Universities” is one of 
the subjects announced at Yale on which 
compositions are to be prepared for the 
Ten Eyck prize speaking at the junior 
exhibition. 

The American Humane Education 
Society offers $200, $150, $100 and $50 as 
prizes for the best essays on the impor- 
tance of humane education in all the 
higher institutions of learning; also 
three other prizes of $100, $60 and $40 
for the best practical plans of promoting 
increased humane education in our higher 
institutions of learning before named; 
none of the essays to exceed six thousand 
words. Competition ig open to all stu- 
dents in colleges, Universities and Theo- 
logical Schools in the United States of 
America, both Protestant and Catholic. 
All manuscripts must be sent to Mr. Geo. 
T. Angell, 19 Milk Street, Boston, on or 
before March 1, 1893. Mr. Angell will 
furnish full information regarding these 
prizes on application. F. M. A. 


=~ 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


At the late conference of the Iowa As- 
sociation of Unitarian churches, Rev. 
Mary A. Safford, of Sioux City, was elected 
president of the Association. Her associ- 
ate pastor, Rev. Elinor Gordon, preached 
the opening sermon of theconference. A 
memorial service for George William 
Curtis was held, in which Miss Safford 
spoke on “His Work for Equal Rights.” 
Miss Safiorg p , 
at the Minnesota Un erence. 

Rev.Mrs. C. J. Cochrane, of Bath, N. H., 
has resigned, in order to join her husband 
in parish work at Ellsworth, Me. ‘A cor- 
respondent of the Christian Register 
writes: ‘“‘Her labor has been very satis- 


factory, and we regret very much that | 
our new church was not completed and | 


dedicated so that she could have preached 
in it before she left. She has proven that 
a woman can be ordained and be supported 
in preaching the Unitarian doctrine in 
New England nearly three years.” 

Rev. Carrie A. Rice is pastor of a Uni- 
versalist mission in San Diego, Cal. Under 
her leadership a church is to be built, and 
she asks Universalists to send dime con- 
tributions to help build this new **Church 
of Our Father.” 

The admission of women as delegates 
to the General Conference of the Free 
Baptist church has become the established 
order of things without any ecclesiastical 
disturbance. ‘In 1889, at Harper’s Ferry, 
there were seven lady delegates. Previ- 
ous to the opening of the session, they 
huddled together like a flock of timid 
sheep, and planned to sit together; but 
wiser counsels prevailed, and they went 
with their respective delegations,” says 
the Missionary Helper. This year at 
Lowell (Mass.), there were thirteen 
women delegates present. Two others 


appointed were not able to attend. The | 


Helper remarks significantly : ‘‘They seat- 
éd. themselves with their delegations as 


naturally as if they had always had seats | 


in the body.” Inthe appointment of com- 
mittees by Prof. Howe, president, the 
women were duly recognized, three being 
made chairmen and all the others having 
places on committees. Papers were read 
by several women, and were heard with 
marked attention. The women delegates 
were faithful to their duties; they took 
part in the discussions, and voted aceord- 
ing to their convictions. The conference 
gave the women additional recognition 
by voting that of the twenty-one members 
of the General Conference Board, which is 
to have in hand the business between ses- 
sions, seven shall be women, and by elect- 
ing them in this proportion. This in- 
stance of courage and progress is hereby 
commended to the consideration of our 
Methodist Episcopal brothers. 

‘‘Women in the Ministry” was the sub- 


ject of a symposium in the Boston Sunday 


Globe of Dec. 18, to which seven Massa-: 
chusetts ministers contributed. Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes, Rev. Mary ‘Traffarn 
Whitney, of Somerville, Rev. 8. Louise 


tke 
; “re 


Baker, of Nantucket, and Rev. Blanche 
P. Bageley, of Haverhill, write from the 
fulness of experience, and the general 
tenor of their views is voiced in these con- 
cluding words of Rev. Miss Baker: ‘*The 
time is at hand when the woman pastor 
shall be no longer unique in her position, 
but such a universally recognized factor 
as to call forth little comment.” 

Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol says emphatic- 
ally, in the opening of his letter: ‘‘1 am 
in favor of the admission of women to the 
privileges and responsibilities of the min- 
istry.” 

Rev. James De Normandie, of Roxbury, 
says: ‘I'he question has been settled that 
women are to be preachers,” and he urges 
that they be given “every opportunity 
to become the best possible ministers. 
By all means let the advantages of the 
theological schools at Harvard and else- 
where be speedily opened to them.” 


Rev. Minot J. Savage, of the Church of 
the Unity, Boston, says, conclusively : 

It is no Jonger a question as to whether 
women shall admitted to the pulpit; 
they are already there. It is no use to 
say that they have no voice for public 
speaking; for they are speaking, and are 
being heard. Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Chant, 
Miss Wilkes, Miss Hultin—such are some 
of the women who have stood in my own 
pulpit, and done such work that a warm 
welcome awaits them when they wish to 
come again.” 

For the utterance of these encouraging 
and convincing words, women every where 
should be grateful. The ‘ecclesiastical 
emancipation of women” is coming on. 

In the North Georgia Methodist Con- 
ference, held last month at Madison, the 
committee on temperance reported a set 
of resolutions, one of which endorsed the 
WwW. C. T. U. Dr. Candler opposed this 
resolution, on the ground that the W. C. 





opening sermon. 


T. U. favored woman suffrage. Rev. Mr. 
| Wadsworth and others advocated adopt- 
ing the committee’s report as a whole, 
and it was so voted, .” reconsidera- 
tion was moved, a ¥ of substitutes 
was great conf , the Confer- 
ence substituted for the resolution endors- 
ing the W. C. 'T. U. a resolution to co- 
operate with all temperance movements. 
F. M. A. 


COLLEGE GIRLS AND WOMEN. 


Miss Sydney Randle, of the Georgia 
Normaland Industrial College,junior class, 
has been appointed postmistress of the 
House of Representatives at Atlanta, at 
$4 per day. She is the first woman ap- 
pointed as post-master to this Legislature. 


Miss M. K. Conyington, 94, discusses 
the Homestead struggle in the Wellesley 
Magazine for December. 

On Dee. 31, at the Thorndike, the eigh- 
teenth annual meeting of the Boston 
branch of the Associate Alumne of Vassar 
College was held, and these officers were 
elected: President, Miss, EK. M. Howe; 
vice-presidents, Miss §. B.,D. Lewis, Miss 
E. G. Houghton ; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss M. E. Chester;, assistant, secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Ix 8S. King, . Reports 
from the college were submitted, and Miss 
Start, 90, read a paper ou ‘The Status of 
Vassar Women in Graduate Work.” Miss 
Lewis reported for the Aid Society, show- 
ing t-was raising $750 annually for 
sch hip purposes. 

Miss Benéon is a vice-president of the 
senior law class at the University of 

Michigan. 
Mrs. Cassie Scott Cashing, a graduate 
| of the Northwestern University at Evans- 

ton, Ill., has offered a prize of one hundred 
| dollars, which is open to students ir the 
| department of political economy, and will 

be awarded annually to the writer of the 
| best dissertation on ‘‘Municipal Govern- 
| ment.” The subject for this year will be 
“City Government for Chicago.” 

Vassar girls dressed 306 dolls for distri- 
bution at Christmas by the College Settle- 
ment in Rivington Street, New York. 

_ Two young women graduates of Welles- 
ley College, Miss Charlotte H. Conant, of 
Greenfield, Mass., and Miss Florence Bi 

‘Tow, of Natick, Mass., both of them ex- 
perienced teachers, have bought the 
Henry G. Harwood residence and four 
acres of land in Natick, Mass., where they 
propose to open a tory school to 
bé known as ‘‘ Walnut Hill School, Welles- 
ley Preparatory.” Miss Shafer, the presi- 
dent of Wellesley, and the other members 








their hearty support and codperation. 
, P. M, A. 


of the faculty, promise the new enterprise | : 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ul 4 


Rev. Marion MuRDOc«K contributes to 
this week’s WoMAN's JOURNAL an, inter- 
esting account of the Women’s Liberal 
(Political) Association at Oxford, Eng. ¥ 


Mrs. Mary E. Lease has withdrawn 
her name as a candidate for'the U. 8. 
Senate, in order to leave the Populists 
free to unite upon some candidate satis- 
factory to all of them, and free from, 
entangling alliances with the Democrats. 


Rev. ANNA OLIVER, who has lived 
abroad for many years, suffering sev: 
from ill health, lately returned to 
country, seeming much better; but she 
returned only to die. We should be glad 
to have some of the friends of this 
and courageous woman preacher send us 
facts for au adequate memorial notice of 
her. 


Miss Frances L, FULLER, of Madison, 
has long been the assistant secretary of 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Society, ‘and 
the growing success of the State Fair is 
said to be largely owing to her. When 
she was appointed, eight years ago, she 
was the only woman employee about the 
capitol; but she proved invaluable, and 
has retained her position under con- 
secutive secretaries. She has systematized 
the whole work, prepares the annual. re- 
port, attends to the vast correspondence, 
and assists ‘in making out the annual 
premium lists. 


Miss CLARA BRETT MARTIN fs the 
young lady to whose perseverance is 
chiefly due the recent admission of women 
to the practice of law in Ontario. | Miss 
Martin graduated from Toronto Univer- 
sity about three years ago, and decided to 
study law. On presenting her diploma to 
the convocation of benchers, it was re- 
jected, and Miss Martin was told, in sub- 
stance, that she would either have to give 
up her purpose or goto the United States. 
She decided to do neither, but to win her 


” 


introduced into the local Legislature at 
its last session by the . 
who favored the movement, and the Legis- 
lature empowered the benchers of the Law 
Society to admit women, which they have 
now done. The matter caused hot de- 
bate, both in the Legislature and in the 
Law Society; but it has ended as such 
struggles always end, in the long ran. 
The newspapers and the progressive 
women of Toronto, notably Dr. Emily 
Stowe and Mrs. McDonell lent vigorous 
aid to Miss Martin. 


Mrs. A. §. OAKLEY, of 227 Dubois 
Street, Newburg, N. Y., is manager of the 
town street-roller and sprinkler business. 
She succeeded her husband when he was 
stricken with blindness seventeen years 
ago. She employs twenty men, and owns | 
nearly as many carts. She goes about 
town with her own horse and phaeton, 
does her own collecting, and sees that the 
work is performed thoroughly. Mrs. V. 
Dillon, 251 Ann Street, ‘Newburg, con- 
ducts a large and successful truck busi- 
ness. It has grown from one horse and 
one small. express wagon which she 
bought years ago and hired a man to dfive. 
She selected this unusual branch of busi- 
ness because she saw an opening to suc- 
cess. After a while she contracted fop the 
town trucking, and has engaged todo the 
entire work for a large hotel in 
of building. Before. her m Ze, 
Dillon was employed as a com 
the Hebrew Leader in New York 


Miss GRACE WELLS, a Cincinn 
determined at fifteen that she w 
doctor. Her uncle, with whom she 
did not approve of the idea, and could 
aftord to give her the necessary education. 
She persuaded him to lend her a cow, a 
dozen hens and six tarkeys for @ year. 
At the year’s end she had made profit 


ing of cards, letterheads and en . 
At the end of the second year, she | 
‘her uncle the rent, for the 
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A SOUTHERN WOMAN ON FRANCHISE. 


Mrs. M. A. Corley, of Lexington, 8. C., 
wrcete the following bright reply to an 
article in the Columbia Register, entitled 
‘Female Stump Speakers.” The Register 
declined to publish her reply, but the 
Columbia State was more hospitable, and 
printed it in full, as follows: 

Editor Columbia Register: — Will you 
allow a woman s§ in your paper to 
reply to your article entitled ‘‘Female 
Stump Speakers?” 

“The third party crusade in the South” 
seems to make you nervous about ‘‘inno- 
vations,” and you are over-solicitous 
about the safety and purity of the dear 
Southern women, lest they become con- 
tamined by rude contact with politics, 
which speaks better for your caution than 
it does for your intelligence on the subject. 

Even in the sunny South, “tender rev- 
erence” places no woman ‘‘above and 
beyond the reach of political excitement,” 
from the fact that women are human 
beings, and not angels, or supreme beings 
to be reverenced or worshipped. Just as 
long as their husbands, fathers and 
brothers are exposed to partisan political 
excitement, if they are true women, and 
their sympathies are with them, just so 
long will it be impossible to shield them 
from being influenced thereby. 

You say, ‘*No true man desires to see our 
women invading the cesspool of politics, 
and displaying themselves before mixed 
audiences, and subjected to partisan jeers 
of excited masses.” Better say no true 
man desires to go to any place where he 
would be ashamed for his mother, wife, 
sister or daughter to accompany him. It 
is a sad reflection upon Southern chivalry 
that a true woman need ever be deterred 
from a faithful discharge of duty as she 
sees it, by fear that she will not be 
shielded from jeers or insults of any kind, 
by the innate politeness and gentility 
which God implanted in every manly 
bosom. 

But pour greatest apprehension seems 
to be that our Southern women will be- 
come orators, and speak from the stump. 
Well, suppose they do, if they can makea 
success of it? Our mother country has a 
woman stump speaker who is said to be 
the best in that country. For years some 
of our Southern women have been gracing 
the rostrum, and speaking before vast and 
intelligent audiences with an ease and 
eloquence born of love and sympathy 
which always wins the heart. How can 
any right-minded person think less of 
them for penn mang | their God-given 
talents to his service, instead of burying 
them in a napkin? True women have too 
much force of character to become corrupt 
because they have a chance to do some- 
thing in the world. But, because a woman 
is permitted to enjoy the privilege granted 
her by the constitution of our country, 
she does not of necessity becomea ‘stump 
speaker,” any more than a man does. ‘ 

The Bible, too, is our authority; for it 
says: “God created man in his own 
image; male and female created he them. 
And God blessed them, and said unto 
them, be fruitful and multiply and re- 
— the earth and subdue it; and have 

ominion over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth.” Men in this 
country would consider their chances for 
dominion pretty slim without the ballot, 
would they not? 

The very fact that you are compelled to 
compare the governing process in this re- 
public to a ‘‘cesspool” proves that man 
made a serious mistake when he arrogated 
to himself the exclusive control of the gov- 
ernment. And now, after a an 
almost disastrous failure, is it not high 
time for him to call to his aid the helper 
whom God intended for him at the crea- 
tion? Self-government is the first princi- 
ple which must be acquired by all before 
they are fitted to govern others success- 
fully. Men do not object to the help of 
womep in many vocations much more 
arduous and exposing to rough contact 
with the burdens of life, which afford 
them no chance even to hope to better 
their condition. Who suffers more on ac- 
count of political blunders, mismanage- 
ment and shortsightedness than women 
and helpless children? Who exerts a 

ter influence over the sons than their 
mother? With the talismanic ballot in one 
hand and the white lily of purity in the 
other, as the boys grow to manhood reali- 
zing her love and respecting her authority, 
they will look up to her as they do to their 
father, and not down upon her as an under- 
ling. A woman is no Jess a woman because 
she goes with her son or husband and de- 
posits that piece of paper, that sacred 
*‘nalladium of liberty,” in its proper re- 
ceptacle, any more than if she went. to 
church and voted for the best men and 
measures. That bugaboo is too mythical 
to scare any but the weak and silly. 

Campaign days and electioneering bar- 
becues are a forcible illustration of the 
fact that woman's presence at the hust- 
ings at the South has come to be a neces- 
sity to prevent tragedy. Had you been 
present on our campaign day and wit- 
nessed the interest manifested by the 
ladies and young misses, and heard their 
burrahs for their favorite candidates—had 
you seen the women crowd into the 
thickest of the fray because a fight 
seemed imminent and they thought their 
loved vnes were in danger—you would 
have concluded, with myself, that even 
Southern women cannot long be kept 
from their rights. 

Do not get scared, Mr. Editor, for the 
darling ladies will still be ladies, just as 
pure and as sweet, as beautiful and lovel 
as ever, and still brighter and more intel- 
ligent. You might just as soon try to 
or J a crevasse in the Mississippi levees 
with loose sand as to try to keep back 
woman suffi . And when it comes, 
you will think it is the millennium. Not at 
once, of course, but long before the ex- 
ree has been tried jointly as long as 
t has been singly. ‘Then why not let 
patriotism as well as chivalry prompt you 
to help usher in such an ¢yent, for the 
want of which so many good things have 








to wait, instead of trying to hinder the 
advance of the wheeis of progress? Be 

hilosophical; fly around and get ready, 
Se “We are coming, Father Abraham, 
three hundred thousand stron Level 
the forests of superstition and ignorance, 
and let in the sunshine of truth and 
charity. Drain oft or fill up the cesspouls 
of intemperance, profanity and vulgarity, 
aud not leave all the worst for us to do. 
We will cheerfully come and help you 
clean up your political household. We 
will bring our mops, brooms and dusters, 
as well as pictures, statuary, poetry and 
sovug. We will clean out all the rubbish 
of prejudice—remnants of barbarism, and 
political dust of ages; and after the har- 
mony of nature is iully restored, and we 
have worked earnestly together for awhile, 
the old hermitage will be transformed and 
embellished into the similitude of a palace, 
and the moral and political desert will 
bud and blossom as the rose. 


> ane 


THE NATIONAL FLOWER. 


” 


Miss Margaret B. Harvey, now of San 
Francisco, formerly of Pennsylvania, 
originated the idea of a national flower, 
which has since been so widely discussed 
in the papers. Her volume of poems, 
‘*Lower Merion Lilies,” published in 
March, 1887, contained a poem called 
“Valley Forge Arbutus.” John O. Ro- 
barts, editor of the Phoenixville (Pa.) 
Messenger, made this poem the text for 
an editorial on ‘‘A National Flower,’’ in 
May of the same year, and urged the 
author to have the poem read at the 
Valley Forge celebration, to be held in 
the following June. Col. J. P. Hale 
Jenkins, and Col. Theodore W. Bean, of 
Norristown, introduced Miss Harvey, her 
poem, and the idea of a national flower, 
to the editor of the Camp News, Philadel- 
phia, the organ of the ‘‘Patriotic Sons of 
America.” The News called the subject 
to the attention of the order, and others 
all over the country, and the poem and 
the editorial from the News were printed 
on the programmes at the Valley Forge 
celebration, June 19, 1887. 

The reasons given by Miss Harvey for 
choosing the arbutus were: 

1. It is peculiarly American. 

2. Its habitat is the thirteen original 


States. 
3. It represents liberty, resisting culti- 


vation. 

4. It is beautiful in itself. 

5. It was the first flower seen by the 
patriotic ¢drmy at Valley Forge after their 
seclusion. 

6. It was the first American flower seen 
by the Pilgrims, who called it the May- 
flower after their vessel. , 

7. The finest specimens are found on 
the Chester Valley hills, within a short 
distance of many revolutionary localities. 

8. Its flowers are shaped like stars, and 
its leaves are evergreen, like laurel. 

9. There is but one species. 

10. It has taken on additional historic 
associations in connection with the Valley 
Forge celebration of the freeing of Wash- 
ington’s headquarters from debt. 

The idea of a national flower has been 
widely welcomed by the public, and a 
number of different flowers have been 
suggested. Miss Harvey, who originated 
the idea, certainly gives strong reasons in 
support of the trailing arbutus. 


er 
SOME CHRISTMAS VIOLETS. 


FarrFAXx, 8. C., DEC. 26, 1892. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I went into my flower garden yesterday 
morning to get something in the shape of 
a blossom for the breakfast table, but not 
one looked out on the bitter cold land- 
scape, and the green growing things were 
all glistening with the frost, which lay 
over them like a spangled veil. But in 
my conservatory I found some Parma 
violets, very large and sweet, and the 
cluster in a slender vase perfumed the 
whole room. 

Though so cold early in the morning, a 
warm current gradually filled the atmos- 
phere as the day advanced, and gave it 
a feeling almost like summer. The tid- 
ings, too, in the Sunday News were equally 
reassuring to people like ourselves, who 
dread very cold weather and are opposed 
to alcoholic drinks ; for there, under strik- 
ing headlines, appeared the full draft of 
the latest amended prohibition bill, which, 
after a hard fight, passed the House, and, 
in spite of many subterfuges, was not 
**killed in the Senate,” as predicted, but 
received its ratification in that august 
body just prior to adjournment. It was 
signed by Governor Tillman on Sat- 
urday, and, though not just what we 
want, is probably a prelude to better_leg- 
islation on the subject. Meantime an- 
other bill, also signed by the governor, 
abolishes the dreadful nuisance of a gen- 
eral retail liquor traffic that has been 
masquerading under the name of ‘“‘social 
and literary clubs.” Such tidings, like 
the breath of violets, refresh the spirit. 

“Yet. not too gladly, O my song,” we 
triumph, yet rejoice in hope of surcease 
of woe from the carnival of drink that 
has been deluging our State. 

I gladly turn from this awful subject, 





even with its possible mitigation of a 
species of prohibition, to tell you about 
some other violets that, together with a 
choice collection of orchids, japonicas, 
callas and magnificent hothouse roses, 
were sent last week to Senator Hemphill, 
“in an exceptionally handsome basket, 
the card of transmittal uniquely attached 
with yellow silk ribbons,” by the woman 
suffragists of Greenville, out of compli- 
ment to his noble stand for woman’s bal- 
lot. Greenville has the largest number of 
names of any one of the nineteen locali- 
ties in the State represented in our Equal 
Rights Association of South Carolina. 
The Lexington ladies also sent Senator 
Hemphill an exquisite basket of flowers 
by express, and letters of thanks from 
women all over the State have poured in 
upon him; one, officially signed by the 
president and secretary of the E. R. A. 
of South Carolina. 

Oue of her leading women, Mrs. Viola 
Neblett, will represent our State Auxil- 
iary at the meeting of the National-Amer- 
ican W.S. A. in Washington, Jan. 15 to 
19. Mrs. Neblett is a woman of remark- 
able dignity of bearing and noble pres- 
ence. She is an impressive speaker, calm 
and strong, perfectly poised, with a good 
voice, and a clear, logical method of pre- 
senting facts, which carries conviction 
with it. I have in my scrap-book a letter 
of hers published March 14, 1887, in 
defence of woman suffrage, which is not 
only a masterly argument, but couched in 
most persuasive terms. ‘Truly thankfal 
am I to have her report the work in my 
place, since I dare not risk the Washing- 
ton climate at this season. From my heart 
I commend her to my yellow ribbon 
sisters as every way fitted to aid their 
councils. (Mrs.) VirGinia D. YOUNG. 
or 
SOUTH DAKOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the South 
Dakota E. S. A. was held in the Metho- 
dist church at Huron, Dec. 6. In the after- 
noon there were addresses by Mrs. M. L. 
Wells, of Tennessee, a national organizer 
of the W. C. T. U., and by Mrs. Emma 
Cranmer, president of the State E.S. A. 
The secretary’s report was well received. 
Encouraging letters were read from Miss 
Anthony and Mrs. DeVoe. Mrs. Adams, 
who waselected a year ago as acommittee 
of one to prepare a digest of the laws of 
the State concerning women and children, 
gave a brief report of the work accom- 
plished, and necessary to be done. One 
lady pledged herself to raise five dollars 
toward having such unjust laws pub- 
lished and distributed. A committee was 
appointed to take charge of their publica- 
tion. 

The evening meeting was well attended, 
and presided over by Mrs. Emma A. Cran- 
mer. Mrs. Wells gave an address. Mrs. 
Cranmer also spoke briefly, and then 
called for five-minute speeches from the 
gentlemen present. Mr. Langleyand Mr. 
Loucks responded. 

The convention adjourned, all present 
feeling that it had been a success. 


The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 


President—Mrs. Irene G. Adams, Webs'er. 

First Vice-President— Mrs. Mary H. Bradford, 
Huron. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. G ge, Rapid 
City. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Wardall, Huron. 

Organizer —Mrs. M. J. Hickman, Doland. 

Member of National American Executive Com- 
mittee—Mrs. Florence Luucks, Huron. 

Delegates to the Convention at Washington— 
Mrs. Alice Pickler and Mrs. Elizabeth Wardall. 

Delegates to International Woman’s Congress 
at Chicago—Mrs. Adams and Mrs. Cranmer. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved. That we in convention assembled do 
reassert our earnest conviction that taxation 
without representation is tyranny; that the ac- 
knowledged moral influence of woman should be 
crystallized into enfranchised citizenship; that 
the life-givers of the nation should be law-givers. 

Whereas the laws of South Dakota provide 
that women may only vote for school district 
officers, and inasmuch as education is the pecul- 
iar province of mothers, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Legislature be petitioned to 
provide for the election of State and county 
superintendents of public instruction, at the June 
school election, at which township and school 
district officers are elected, instead of at the gen- 
eral election. 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as certain tribes of 
the Sioux Indians have been admitted to citizen- 
ship, exempt from taxation for twenty-five years, 
we declare it an unjust discrimination against 
women to compel them to pay taxes while denied 
citizenship. 

Resolved, That a bill be drafted and presented 
to the Legislature asking for municipal suffrage 
for women. 

Resolved, That, whereas the name of Mary E. 
Lease bas been prominently mentioned as a can- 
didate for the office of U. S. Senator, and be- 
lieving it is but justice to women to elect them 
to representative political position; therefore, 
we most heartily approve of her candidacy, and 
trust that the friends of equal suffrage in Kansas 
will use all honorable means to secure her elec- 
tion. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association 
are due to Susan W. Hassell, one of the nomi- 
nees for State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, for her able and womauly canvass, and we 
regret that she was not elected to that office, 
which she would have so ably filled. 

Resolved, That we tender our retiring presi- 
dent, Mrs. Emma Cranmer, our sincere thanks 
for her earnest effurts in the cause of equal 
suffrage, and regret that other important duties 
compel her to retire from the presidency of the 
8. D. E.8.A. 

Resolved, That we consider it unwise and in- 
consistent for a disfranchised class to pretend to 








place in nomination national officers; therefore 
we condemn the action of those unrepresentative 
women who nominated Victoria Woodhull for 
president of the United States. 

Resolutions were also adopted recom- 
mending that the marriageable age for 
girls be made eighteen years instead of 
fifteen ; opposing the resubmission of pro- 
hibition; and thanking the W. C. T. U. 
of Huron for their aid, and Miss Anthony 
for her encouraging letter and her labors 
during the amendment campaign. 


PITH 


or 
AND POINT. 


Those who do not care to see the truth, 
lose at last the power of seeing it.—James 
Freeman Clarke. 

Life can be made a continual series of 
divine revelations. Many make it the 
contrary —a dreary succession of the 
revelations of evil.—T7. A. Snively. 

How few persons are quite aware what 
resources and powers are stored up in the 
soul —or waiting within easy call—to 
serve them in all intellectual or moral 
emergencies '—Rev. Charles G. Ames. 

Control is serviceable only as it sub- 
serves liberty. The vine is trimmed that 
it may be trained to shoot, not that it 
may be obstructed or repressed of germ 
or stunted in its own development. — H. 
S. Carpenter. 


It is this doing a little more, or a great 
deal more than the doer can honestly af- 
ford, which leads to the swindles of Wall 
Street. Living in a house too expensive 
for his means, maintaining it accordingly, 
dressing as his richer neighbors dress, 
doing in all things as they do—it is this 
weak compliance which is hidden in the 
fine houses, and drives to the park in the 
fine equipages, which presently ends in 
Ludlow Street jail and hopeless disgrace. 
—George William Curtis. 
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THE NATIONAL REPORT. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At the last annual convention of the 
National-AmericanW. S. A.,it was decided 
that there should be a printed report of 
the proceedings of the convention of 1893. 
This pamphlet will contain the full re- 
ports of all officers and committees. It 
will likewise contain stenographic re- 
ports of all discussions. It will show, 
as nearly as anything written can, the 
exact condition of the society and the 
spirit displayed by the delegates. It will 
contain the report of the work in the 
various auxiliary States. It will contain 
the plan of work for the coming year. 
In it will be found helpful suggestions 
from the experienced workers. It will 
be issued almost immediately after the 
convention, so that those who are not 
able to be present can know very early 
what was accomplished. 

The price of this report will be only 
twenty-five cents. Send your name and 
postal note (not stamps) to the Chair- 
man of the Press Committee of the N.-A. 
W.S ‘*. Headquarters, 1328 I Street, 
N. ishington, D. C. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


First DAYys AMONG THE CONTRABANDS. 
By Elizabeth Hyde Botume. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


I wish to call the attention of the read- 
ers of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL to this book, 
which is a most valuable contribution, 
not only to the history of our great civil 
strife, but still more to the study of 
human nature amid very peculiar circum- 
stances. There is abundant material in it 
for tragedy, comedy, romance, poetry, 
philosophy, morality, religion, or what- 
ed you wish to find in the great book of | 

e. 

Miss Botume was one of the very first | 
teachers who went down to help the just | 


liberated slaves, and she has remained | = 


with them until now, acting for them as 
teacher, doctor, friend and mother; and 
no one could have been better fitted to | 
fulfil this mission. Well educated, experi- | 
enced in life, and accustomed to the soci- 
ety of 7 noble people, she knew how 
to turn all her powers into means for 
helping the most forlorn and suffering 
people to be found on American soil. 
Patient and enduring, mild in manner and 
speech, and full of tender love for her 
charge, she yet possesses a strong will, a 
determined resolution and a clear moral 
perception, which have prevented her 
from the false extreme of petting and 
flattering her pupils, and given her a keen 
insight into all the faults and peculiarities 
which have grown out of their nature or 
the circumstances in which they had 
lived. 

She respects the negro too much to sen- 
timentalize over him, or to lessen his self- 
respect by not demanding a high standard. 
Her sense of humor helps her to under- 
stand him, and her tender religious feel- 
ing puts her into close sympathy with the 
wonderful trust and faith which sup- 
ported this people through more than 
forty years of wandering in the desert. 

The book is rich in story and anecdote 
—s for tears and laughter, and the 
peculiar expressions of the untaught 
negroes and their quaint ideas of common 
things are given with racy humor. Still 
more, many social questions are brought 
up in novel forms. The chapter on mar- 
riage is very significant, showing how 





these people had made laws for them- 
selves, to which their hearts were true, if 
circumstances seemed to force them to 
violate common rules. The story of Jane 
who would not give up her allegiance to 
Martin, though, while she believed him 
dead, she had taken another husband, is 
as touching as *‘Enoch Arden.” Some 
idea of the pathos of her life may be read 
in this brief extract. The women were 
very kind to any erring girl who met 
| motherhood without protection or help, 
but Miss Botume felt the greatness of 
| this social evil so much that, in spite of 
| the promptings of her heart, she had re- 
| fused to help such cases: 
| *One morning early, an old nurse came 
| to me for help for one of these wretched 
creatures. After telling me her story, she 
said, ‘Oh, missis, ef you could jes’ pit 
your eyes on her, it would hurt you. Her’s 
| that bad off you mus’ feel sorry.’ 

***Don’t tell me aoe | about her, 
Aunt Judy!’ I exclaimed, trying to 
harden my heart. ‘She knows better than 
to live as she has done.’ 

‘**In course, missis, in course! I aint say 
nothing agin that. But, poor creatur,’ 
with a ory? sigh. 

s she to you, Aunt Judy? I 








“Oh, nothing, only dey’s all massa’s 
niggers.’ 

‘This was a case that had tried me very 
much. I thought, too, that I must make 
it an example. So, in spite of the old 
woman’s appeal, which brought tears to 
my eyes, I suid, ‘Don’t talk to me, Aunt 
Judy. I have said I would do nothing for 
the girl, and I must keep my word.’ 

“She dropped her head and said very 
slowly, “Uhat’s so, ma’am. You knows 
best. You mus’ be right, for you’na kin 
read the Bible, an’ so you mus’ know 
best. But I has to go now to the gal, 
poor creetur! Them wimmins is waitin 
on me,’ and she made a courtesy an 
turned to leave the room. 

***You can'read the Bible, and you knows 
more na’ me,’ she had said. And what 
does the Bible teach me? ‘Let him that 
is without fault cast the first stone.’ I 
Spreng up and called her back. It seemed 
to me I gould not work fast enough while 
making up the bundle of clothing and 
groceries which I well knew were so much 
needed. Her thanks and praise were 
really humiliating. 

***God bless you, ma’am! You aint know 
how glad I is. I shall run back now, an 
all dem wimmins will be so glad, too!’ 

‘*All day her words were in my mind: 
‘You mus’ know best.’ What did I know, 
that I should sit in judgment? Absolutely 
nothing.” E. D. C. 
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THE WYOMING WOMEN VOTERS. 





Ithas been asserted, upon alleged Demo- 
cratic authority, that the partial success 
of that party in Wyoming at the recent 
election was due to the action of her 
women voters. My advices from that 
State being to the contrary, I have written 
to Senator Warren for a statement of the 
facts. Here is his reply: 


(UNITED STATES SENATE, 
WASHINGTON, DEC. 31, 1892. 


The article in the Boston Daiiy Herald 
of the 28th inst. charging upon the women 
of Wyoming the responsibility of the 
recent change in party lines in that State 
is incorrect. An analysis of the vote 
shows the statement to beuntrue. Wher- 
ever in that State the registry lists show 
the largest number of women, there will 
be found the largest Republican vote, pro- 
portionately. 

It is true that two ruse ago Wyoming 
elected almost a full Republican ticket, 
and that in the last election, while the 
State was carried for Harrison and for a 
| Republican Legislature, the Democrats 
| elected a Governor, members of Congress 
|and one Judge. But the women of 
Wyoming were no more responsible for 
the change than were the women of other 
States for similar changes in political 
results where women are not permitted to 
vote. Very truly yours, 

FRANCIS E. WARREN. 


In Wyoming women are in a minority. 
Outside of the cities and villages there is 
a large scattered population of stockmen 
and cowboys, very few of whom are mar- 
ried men. It is this homeless class in 
these localities that is responsible for the 
political reverse in Wyoming. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The British Institute of Public Health, 
King’s College, have for the first time 
elected a woman, Miss Charlotte Smith, 
as a member. 

“On the whole, America is a very good 
land for women,”’ says our observant vis- 
itor of last year, Miss Florence Balgarnie, 
in the Woman’s Herald. 

One of the Piqua, Ohio, papers, in re- 
porting Anna Shaw’s lecture at the State 
convention, reported her as quoting some 
heathen author whose name was Dr. 
Buckley.— Union Worker. 


The January St. Nicholas contains the 
opening paper in a series on leading 
American cities, illustrated. In this arti- 
cle Colonel T. W. Higginson describes 
Boston in a way to interest boys and girls 
in the literary history of the city. 


Mrs. L. C. Fuller is giving a series of 
talks on political economy before the 
Women’s Republican Association of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. She lately addressed the 
Women’s E. & I. Union of that city on 
‘*Woman as a Political Factor.” 


It speaks well for the visitors and the 
managers of the Mechanics’ Fair, lately 
held in this city, that during its two 
months’ continuance not a single arrest 
was made, there were no cases of theft or 
pocket-picking reported, no fires occurred, 
and no accident happened by which per- 
sonal injury was inflicted. 


Miss Elizabeth ‘Taylor started from 
Winnipeg early last summer for the 
Mackenzie River delta, and has just re- 
turned. She started on her trip alone, 
and made it alone, successful to the end. 
She is the first woman explorer who has 
ever ventured into the polar regions on 
her own account; and, with an amount of 
pluck and steadfastness that would have 
done credit to a strong man, she has car- 
ried out her programme and completed, 
her round trip to the far northern forts 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company.— Wives 
and Daughters. 


Mrs. Clara Power Edgerly, Principal of 
the new Boston College of Oratory, has 
been appointed on the Advisory Council 
of Physical Culture of the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary. Mrs. Edgerly will give 
some lectures on Delsarte as a means of 
physical culture, and will show what can 
be accomplished by this means, by a class 
of young ladies from the college, who 
will give Delsarte drills. Mrs. Edgerly is 
the youngest member of this board, and 
her appointment was largely the result of 
the daily lectures she gave at the recent 
Mechanics’ Fair in this city. 


Mr. George W. Childs of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger has been the means of 
educating between three and four hun- 
dred girls. These girls have come from 
almost every State in the Union, and Mr. 
Childs writes, in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
that he has been ‘‘rewarded by their grat- 
itude, their aptitude, their general excel- 
lence in behavior, and their more than 
general success in their chosen careers.’’ 
Mr. Childs says: “It is not generosity 
that has made me helpful in this respect 
to girls; it is in part selfishness. I want 
to see where my money goes. I want to 
know that it is circulating; that it is 
doing good. I sometimes feel that the 
only money I have is that which I have 
given away. The rest is just waiting.” 
In conclusion he says: ‘‘Girls always ask 
me what they can do for me in return for 
my kindness to them, and my invariable 
reply is a request that they shall be help- 
ful to other girls less fortunately circum- 
stanced than they. I think that the help 
I have given women and girls has been 
productive of more good than that which 
I have given men and boys.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


NED’S EARNINGS. 


Ned’s brother Dick was sweeping the 
area-walk for Nancy. 

“Dick,” said Ned, ‘‘what makes you do 
that?” 

‘TI want to earn some money for Christ- 
mas,” replied Dick. 

‘*Papa’ll give you money.” 

“T want to earn some.” 

‘*What for?” 

“To give Jack Smithers a jolly present. 
He’s broken his leg, and so he can’t shine 
boots till he gets well. So the boys want 
to give him ten dollars for a Christmas 
present.” 

‘“‘What a lot! Want me to help you 
earn your money ?” 

“Yes,” said Dick. ‘‘Go ahead!” 

Ned wondered how he could earn 
money. After tea he said to his father, 
‘Papa, how can I earn money to help 
Dick give a Christmas present to Jack 
Smithers? He’s a splendid bootblack boy, 
and he’s broke his leg.” 

‘“‘Well,” said his father, “if you will 
pick up every piece of lemen, orange, 





a ute or banana sueiiens you see upon the 


pavements, I will pay \ ou a cent.” 

“For every piece, papa,” asked Dick, 
“or for the whole skins?” 

“For every piece, big or little, he shall 
have one cent.” 

‘That's a prime way, Ned! But, papa, 
suppose he should tear them up awful 
small?” 

**T can trust Ned,” said his father. ‘‘He 
will be honest. You know what I mean, 
do you not, Ned?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Ned. ‘I'll be square, 
papa, and I'll try to earn a lot of cents.” 

‘*What made you think of it, papa?” 
asked Dick, who liked to know the reason 
for all actions or suggestions. 

‘*Because, my boy, as I came home to- 
night an old man in front of me slipped 
and fell, and when [ helped him up I saw 
that he had slipped upon a piece of orange- 
peel, which some one had recklessly 
thrown down.” 

“Oh!” cried Ned and Dick; 
he hurt, papa?” 

“Very seriously. So, my boys, I de- 
sire you to be careful, and for that reason 
I offered Ned this opportunity to learn; 
you, Dick, must try, without pay, to re- 
member that one little careless action 
may cause great suffering for somebody.” 

The next morning Ned began his task, 
and so strict a watch did he keep upon the 
pavements during his walks to and from 
school, that, in two weeks, he collected 
two hundred pieces of fruit-skin. 

“My, what a lot!” exclaimed Dick. 
‘*Why, you'll have two dollars for Jack. 
Twice what I have earned!” 

I said I'd _ iad’ answered Ned. 


“oh, was 


It was many years ago that Ned _— 
his Christmas money. But he has always 
remembered his father’s warning. So 
strong is the habit, then formed, that even 
now, when he isa young man, he looks 
almost as carefully upon the pavements 
in his daily walks as when he tried to 
help his brother Dick earn his share of 
Jack Smithers’ Christmas present.—Mary 
A, Sawyer, in Our Little Ones. 


~~ 


HUMOROUS. 


A little girl in a St. Louis suburb ran 
gleefully to her mother a few weeks ago 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, mamma! I’ve just 
been ’pointed thermometer at school!” sq 


‘No, sir, you don’t catch me shamming 
off sick to stay home from school, and get 
all dosed up with castor oil and such 
stuff.” ‘Oh, I’m all right on that. 
We're homceopaths at our house.”—N. Y. 
Life. 

A Notable Exception. Codling (ten- 
derly quoting) — All the world loves a 
lover. Miss Munn—The rule has its 
exceptions. Codling—Aw? Miss Munn— 
Yes, sometimes the girl doesn’t.—Judge. 


Mamma—Dear me! You’ve got your 
clothes all covered with whitewash. Lit- 
tle Son—No, ma, it isn’t whitewash, ’deed 
it isn’t. It’s only paint.—Street & Smith's 


Good News. 


Omaha Man (proudly)—Thousands of 
Nebraska cows have to be milked twice a 
day to supply Omaha alone. Chicago 
Man (loftily) — Pooh! Thousands of Llli- 
nois cows have to be milked four times a 
day to supply Chicago.—Harper’s Weekly. 


Local Statesman—What an unpractical, 
visionary dreamer your neighbor Jinks 
is! Winks— Yes, isn’t he? Only the 
other day he said he thought the street- 
cleaning department ought to make some 
attempt to clean the streets!—New York 
Weekly. _e 3a ara 


After six months of widowhood, Bridget 
consented again to enter the married 
state. A few weeks after she was led to 
the altar, her former mistress met her on 
the street, dressed in deepest mourning. 

‘‘Why, Bridget!” she exclaimed, ‘*for 
whom are you in black?” 

‘*For poor Tim, me furrst husband, 
mum. When he died I was that poor I 
couldn’t, but I said if iver I could I 


| would, and me new man, Mike, is as gin- 
_erous as a lord.”—N. Y. Life. Ste Gee 


John Bertram, ex-mayor of Dundas, 
Ontario, has a vein of humor. He was 
going down the street with a friend, Mr. 
Dunn, when they passed a well known 
clergyman speeding along on his bicycle. 
*That’s the way clergymen go around in 
Vancouver,” said Mr. Dunn. Mr. Bert- 
ram looked at the speeding form and 
without a smile replied: *‘Well, he can 
save soles that way, for a certainty.”— 
Chicago News. 








AS a pec of the Grip Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has grown into great favor. 
It ee the system and purifies the 
bl 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Nat |-American Woman Suffrage Association, 


Washington, D.C., January 15-19, 1893. 
REDUCED RATE via 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


route of the famous “Colonial Express,” the only 
through day train between Buston and Washington, 
one pertiouleny, suitable for ladies, as transfer 
rough New York is avoided. Reduced rate will also 
apply As 4 7 arouse oe train and by any of the boat 
lines 


For tickets saat information apply to 


GEO. M. ROBERTS, 
Pass. Agent N. E. District, 
205 Washington Street. Boston, 
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All Grocers sell GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. 





N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK ett ge rt BOSTON, 


LTIMORE, NEW ORLEA 


SAN FRANCI 


co 
PORTLAND, ME. PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 








LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 

By Oscar Fay Apams. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 
Some pestens of this work first appeared in the 
North Ame , and was the cause of much 
discussion oy criticism. The first pesree was 





ed “The. Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of | Sex, "and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting I ion to the pl volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 
Notations of Bird Music. By Simson Peasr CHENEY, 

Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 

ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 

The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the pase of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
| convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
animate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
_ 7 metoaie strains, using all the intervals of the 
ne or and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 

finish of execution, supports this theory by ¢' iving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortl 
after writing these pa ae some of which appeare 
in the ney, away, and the 
“his son, John Vance Cheney, 
ancisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com- 
plete index. 


THE GOLDEN GUESS. 
A series of Essays. By JoHN VaNcE CHENEY, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows what are 
* essentials of true poetry as Fg «| by those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 

opinions on the subject. And, having established the 

ndard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets,and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 
his conctusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the’ subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 





GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 

An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 
By Epwarp B. Warmas, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it,JHow to Care for it,” etc. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 

“A vol which ¢ the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a simplicit: 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull- 
est understanding to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 1541 huscrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in omppeast ising he instructions given in the 
text; and the boo 1 be found of the greatest value 
and tility to pave and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing. ”— Boston Gazette. 


THE, NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 


BOOK. 

And Kindred Essays. By THomas WENTWORTH HicG- 
G@inson, author of “Atlantic Essays,” “‘Out-Door Pa- 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” etc., etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered LA the 


author before the rr an of New York, in Jan- 
—~ 4 too, and | ay red 8, all American to the 








read by lovers of literature every where, and it will 
add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 
in the art of essay writing.” 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HarrRietTe R. SHat- 
Tuck, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an —_ or argue a point in meetin 
with clearness an one. or to conduct L 
meeting with order, and in accordance with rec 
nized Spe og ye! law. Nowhere will she Le a ab fe 
to find such clear, oo | and practical information, 
on just such subjects needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s ‘admirable little *pook, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
mead clubs and societies.—Journal of Hdvea- 


For 1 by all Booksellers. Sent by mailon receipt 


of pric 
LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS{DAYLIGHT 


or Ane AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 


—~ “zy thrillin ow ot Gen and 
aoe ** In His Name : sreteunder wort of New 
York. iy Mrs. HELEN CAMP Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman ‘Abbott D.D. 


« A Wontertel ooh PI cooeen b love seit. illustra- 
ons from flash hotographs of real thousand. 
The fastest ma x publi Agenta Wanted,— 
both is ree omen, r hy ae 


we worm THN Ons MAGAZINE 


iy, heapest is Ee. ery 74 
gunda aeae orice 7 pest i The best aa, ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 





For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 


KENIG : 
LIVER Soy inty can take these'as they are 
PILLS not much oe ebnpe than nee pellets. 
BROWN & CO.’S he best and most 


WINE OF COCA. fast SEE 


TONIC and stimu. 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE, @wanrunons, PENN 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


UIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SER- 
. FAST TIME and cOoEr EOUS 
EMPLOYEES MAKE 


Hoosac Tunnel “Route 


THE FAVORITE LINE ae Boston to Troy, ‘Gata 
Saratoga, Lake Geo. pespentess on Catskill 
Mountains. Syracuse. 


Buff 
Falls, Hamilton use, Ri Cleveland, Detroit, Cinelin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 
west and Northwest 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With giogant PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING 
CARS to and from 
BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
AND 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
without change. 











SUPERB x 








THE POPULAR ROUTE for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and C 

THE ONLY LINE Ley oy | through cars, without 
onenge, from Boston to Rutland, spencen, Nisa. 

ury, Vergennes and Li nm, V 

THE PIOTU UE ROU m Boston to St. Al- 
bans. Johns, ps. B., Ottawa, Montreal 
and “Que - B, 





ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 


BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time Tables, Parlor andS Car 
dations, or further information, rd to any Agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad and a 
250 Waskineses Street, 
OR 
Railroad Passenger Station, 
-R.Watson, General Pass. Agt 





Fitchbur, 
Boston. 


b, TRADE MARK. 











Major's Cement 
IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, by 
meerschaums, book tipping billiard rt. ete. 


ce tpt tom to make corn accom 
i repai 


S RUBB RC CEMENT 
Bo oe 


boots a shoes. 
terial can be re yy m oa piece of 
rubber or 4 yy the: Ai. est made for photo. 
engravers’ u 
JOR’S “LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
nd aes putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend. 
ing, ete. 

faso R'S —T Be ahd GLUE always ready for 
eusagodiahe use. pepepring Sere Ls ped or any wood 
work, and can bee diluted and used as muci 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, ° and 25 cents. 

Small picture cards and large card chromo cards 
mailed on appli, ation. 


A.MAJOR,232 Williams St.,New York City 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
Corra Bacon Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART 


Foster & Steuart, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Radersed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
Guy and Suburban Ranch and Timber 


Lands, ee and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 Bact 11th St., 3 doorsfrom ot wd 


and t jent board a 
ee eet 











Per eo 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 
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-| Representative Books. 





The Hol ALFRED TENNYSON, 
fourteen Thntratne s by W. L. TayLon. Popular ku. 4 
uare 8vo, d <a = odace,ga.0 with 


a and wo ornamenta’ 

padded > 
Taylor’s drawings are f pltctoons in "tala of the 

technique. The new edition has all the of 

de luxe, and forms one of the Dooke of 


Old Concord: Her Hicuways axp Byways. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 8vo, clot New and en- 
la edition. With over fifty exquisite Illustra- 
tious from drawings and photographs. 

aos ri fans reprised Bs 

world-famous 

textand illustration. uate Ono ol 
“The ideal ——. f 

lean ne Shenk pa | i 1/9 ideal of New Eng 


Out of Doors mart Senayesa. Edited by Ex- 
RIDGE S. BROOKS. 4to, bound in Getlonte 
tin with medallion of Tennyson and scroll in sil 
ver, $2.50. Fully illustrated. 
A rare symposium of the poet’s pastoral postoral pects. 
illustrated with views of scenes described an: 
attractive cuts, 


A Lost Winter. pg 


Illustrated by M QOH 8 uldie S 
ec! 
ition. 8vo, y loth, 62.00. samme as 


No more acceptable souvenir of a Southern winter 
can be found than this dainty volume, with its haunt- 
ing melody of verse and its delicious pictures. 


a rr 
The Sarah K. Bolton Success Series, 


Some Successful Women. Frances E. Willard, 
Alice Freeman, Rachel Bodley and Clara Barton 
among the twelve whose biographies are oa 


“Will help all sensible women.”—Boston Beacon. 


Social Studies in England. 

Mrs. Bolt 
ing all branches af bor cabjecs, nstand !rewtans 
How Success is Won. 


“The book is a success. The stories arejtold charm 
ingly.”—KaTE SANBORN. 


12mo, $1.00 each. 


John Remington, Martyr. By “Paxsy” 
G@. R. Alaen) and Mrs. C. M. fy sadly 12mo. . Sine: 
“A strong, stirring temperance story of 

which tolerates no half. way measures. "The the Kind 

«) wemes' 's work is ably outlined.”—Boston Tran- 

pt. 


Looking Out on Life. 4 
F. E. CLARK, D. D. 12mo, %5 pt Sn Chste, By Rev. 











“The book is with se and en; 
weygnes bya chatty style and numerous quotations.” 
Commonwealt 


Figure-Drawing for Children. By canoume 
Host Rimmer. 4to, cloth, $1.00 
Artistic drawings, by which, with the descri ave 
text, children are trained to use their pam in 
tiful and aoasrete delineations of the hum an igure. 
gen bees we 1 be invaluable for the Kindergarten or 


The True Story of Christopher Columbus. 
By' ELBRIDGE 8. BRooKs. 7 - volume #, the new 
series, ‘CHILDREN’S LIVES OF GREAT MEN beau. 
tifully illustrated and elegantly bound i i- 
nated covers, $1. 
History made delightful to the little folks. 
The Shakespeare Oracle; or, wheel of For 
tune. 50 cents. 
A unique pome with diagrams and text; the p 
pose be 


ing to familiarize young people with Shake 
spearian poetry, while affording. th em social enter 
tainment. The new game of the - 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabries 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


‘jgmade to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 











Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


Alphas. 


me . ribbed Union Unde: ent was originated 
Mrs. _— T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
Woburn M ass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other u 
equals it in point of a and durability. 
Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price-list. 


PRINTING 


In juan tity or quality at low rates. Printerso 
The Woman ~ Journal ‘for 70 Katimates 














Congress St., Marx 
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The Woman's | Journal. 

















Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. OU. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
et the risk of the sender. 

This pap r will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearuges, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The twenty-fifth annua! convention of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in Metzerott’s Music Hall, 
corner F and 12th Streets, Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 15—19, 1893. 

First executive meeting, 9 A. M., Monday, 
Jan. 16. 

Public sessions at 10 A. M., 2.30 P.M., 8 P.M. 

Religious Service, Sunday, Jan. 15, 3 P. M. 

Tickets for sale at Metzerott’s music rooms, 
1110 F Street. 

Sunday meeting, morning and afternoon ses- 
sions, free. 

Single ticket, without reserved seat, 25 cents. 

Single ticket, with reserved seat, 35 cents. 

Season ticket, with reserved seat (four even- 
ings), $1.00. 

The R. R. Secretary will sign certificates at 
the Hall Tuesday and Wednesdav. 

Hotel headquarters will be at Willard’s. 


Sunday, Jan. 15. 
Religious service, 3 P. M. 
Voluntary. 
Hymn. 
Prayer. 
Scripture lesson. 
Hymn. 
Sermon. Text, Isaiah 58: 9-12. Rev. Annis 
F. Eastman. 
Collection. 
Doxology. 
Benediction. 
Monday, Jan. 16. 
Executive committee meeting, 9 A. M. 


MORNING, 10 o’CLOCK. 


Convention called to order by the President, 
Susan B. Anthony. 

Roll call of officers, Vice-Presidents, and State 
members of the executive committee. 

Minutes of the closing business session of the 
twenty-fourth annual convention, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Rec. Sec. 

Report of Vice-President-at-large, Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw. 

Report of Corresponding Secretary, Rachel 
Foster Avery. 

Report of Treasurer, Harriet Taylor Upton. 

Announcement of committees on credentials, 
courtesies, finance and resolutions. 


AFTERNOON, 2.30 o’CLOCK. 
Memorial service. 


Report of Credentials Committee. 
Amendment of the constitution and by-laws. 


EVENING, 8 O'CLOCK. 
Prayer. 
Music. 
Address of welcome, Hon. J. M. Carey, of 
Va. 
resident’s address, Susan B. Anthony. 
Address, Harriet May Mills. 


Tuesday, Jaunary 17. 


MORNING, 10 O'CLOCK. 

Minutes. 

Report of Committee on Press, Harriet Taylor 
Upton. 

Discussion. 

Report of Kansas Constitution Campaign Com- 
mittee, Laura M. Johns. 

Ten Minute Reports by the Presidents of Aux- 
iliary State Societies. 

Kansas, Laura M. Johns. 

Kentucky, Laura Clay. 

Massachusetts, Lucy Stone. 

Massachusetts (National), A. R. Dickinson. 

Michigan, Emily B. Ketcham. 

Minnesota, Julia B. Nelson. 

Montana, Marie L. Mason. 


AFTERNOON, 2.30 o’CLOcK. 

Minutes. 

Ten Minute Reports by the Presidents of Aux- 
iliary State Societies. 

New Hampshire, Armenia S. White. 

Rhode Island, Elizabeth B. Chace. 

Pennsylvania, Lucretia L. Blankenburg. 

Utah, Sarah M. Kimball. 

Ohio, Caroline McCullough Everhard. 

Oregon, Lydia M. Hunt. 

Vermont, Mrs. A. D. Chandler. 

New York, Jean Brooks Greenleaf. 

New Jersey, Amelia D. Pope. 

Washington, Mrs. A. H. H. Stuart. 
by Mrs. Senator Allen.) 


EVENING, 8 O'CLOCK. 


(Read 


Prayer. 

Masic. 

Address, ‘‘Our Forgotten Foremothers,’’ Lillie 
Devereux Blake. 

Paper ‘‘Best Methods of Interesting Women 
in Suffrage,’’ Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 

Address, ** The Girl of the Future,’’ Mrs. Ruth 
G. D. Havens. 

Address, ‘‘Municipal Housekeeping,’’ May 
Wright Sewall, President National Council of 
Women. 


Wednesday, January 18. 


MORNING, 10 O'CLOCK. 

Minutes. 

Report of Committee on Southern Work, 
Laura Clay. 

“Southern Women and Suffrage,’’ Orra Lang- 
horne. (Read by Henderson Duingerfield). 

“Effective Work in the South,’’ Eliza S. Hil- 
dreth. 

“Migratory Conventions,’”” Kate Cunningham. 

Ten Minute Reports from Presidents of Aux- 
iliary State Societies. 

Arkansas, Clara A. McDiarmid. 

Georgia, Claudia B. Howard. 

Louisiana, Caroline E. Merrick. 

Maryland, Mary Bentley Thomas. 

Missouri, Virginia T. Hedges. 

‘Tennessee, Lide Meriwether. 

South Carolina, Virginia D. Young. 


APTEROON, 2.30 o’CLOcK. 


Minutes. 
Ten Minute Reports from Presidents of Aux- 
Societies. 


iliary State ‘ 
California, Laura DeForce Gordon. 
Colorado, Louise M. Tyler. 
Connecticut, Isabella r Hooker. 
District of Columbia, Helen Rand Tindall. 
South Dakota, Irene G. Adams. 


Iinote Mary'E. Holmes. 
lows, Estelle T. Smith. 





tee, Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman. 

Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Prayer. 

Music. 

Aduress, ‘‘Presidential Woman Suffrage by 
Statute,’’ Henry B. Blackwell. 

Report, Governors’ Opinions on Woman Suf- 
frage, Mary H. Williams. 

Address, ‘*I he Relation of Women to Political 
Parties,"’ Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Vice-Pres- 
ident-at-large. 

Thursday, Jan. 19. 
MORNING, 10 O'CLOCK. 

Minutes. 

Report of Congressional Committee, Susan B. 
Anthony, chairman. 

Report of Territorial Committee, Ada M. Jar- 
rett, chairman. 

Report of Committee on Federal Suffrage, 
Clara Bewick Colby, chairman. 

Discussion opened by Sara Winthrop Smith. 

AFTERNOON, 2.30 o' CLOCK. 

Minutes. 

Election of officers. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

EVENING, 8 O'CLOCK. 

Prayer. 

Music. 


roll D. Wright. 

Address, ‘‘ Parliamentary Law,’’ Martha J. 
Strickland. 

Address, ** Comparisons are Odious,’’ Carrie 
Lane Chapman. 

Adjournment. 

Friday, 10 O'clock. 

Executive Committee Meeting. This meeting 

will be held atthe Suffrage Parlurs, 1328 I Street. 
RAILROAD RATES. 


Reduced rates have been granted by the 
Trunk Line Passenger Committee, the New 
York and Boston Lines Passenger Committee, 
including the Providence and Stonington Lines 
of Steamers. 

1. All persons availing themselves of the re- 
duction must pay full first-class fare going to 
the meeting. 

2. Certificates must be obtained of the ticket 
agent at starting point and signed in Washing- 
ton before presentation at the ticket office there, 
in order to obtain the concession returning. 

3. The return journey must be made over the 
same line over which the going journey is made, 
and the return ticket shall in all cases be closely 
limited to continuous passage to destination. 

4. No reduction in fare will be made on the 
return passage if the ticket is purchased more 
than three days before the opening of the meet- 
ing, or the return ticket more than three days 
after the adjournment. 

5. No refund will be made on account of any 
person failing to obtain a certificate. 

The R. R. Secretary will sign all certificates 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 17 and 18, 
at the Hail. (Hours to be announced later.) 
PLEASE TAK NOTICE OF THESE DATES, AS ALL 
CERTIFICATES MUsT BE SIGNED THOSE DAYS, IT 
BEING THE ONLY TIME THAT THE AGENT WHO 
WILL VISE THE CERTIFICATES WILL BE PRESENT, 
AND NONE ARE GOOD OVER THE TRUNK LINES 
WITHOUT HIS SIGNATURE ALSO. 

For further information concerning railroads 
apply to 

Lucy E. Antuony, R. R. Secretary, 
Somerton, Philadelphia. 

All delegates wishing entertainment should at 
once notify Mrs. Bessie Boone Cheshire, 1328 I 
Street, where the Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee will be found, and a list of 
hotels and boarding-places. 

Delegates and visitors arriving in Washington, 
and not having rooms or entertainment engaged, 
should at once repair to the Headquarters, 1328 
I Street, Washington, D. C. 
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LEND A HAND. 


This New Year opens with brighter 
hopes for women than any previous year. 
The gains already made all tell on our 
side. Thepress treats our question fairly, 
in the main. The public has learned that 
women’s rights and human rights are the 
same. 

If, now, every one who knows the truth 
and justice of our cause will lend a hand, 
this year may be made rich in results. It 
will not do to say, ‘Suffrage is coming; I 
will wait for it.””. Every one, by speech 
or pen, must help. Interest your next- 
door neighbors. Put items in the newspa- 
pers. Speak to your member of the 
Legislature. Ask your minister to preach 
and pray forit. Be yourself at work for 
it, in season and out of season; and we 
shall this year add municipal suffrage to 
the school suffrage which we already 
have. Lend a hand, every one!  L. s. 





tr 
MASS THE FORCES. 


During the past week, 27 State Legisla- 
tures have met. Municipal and presiden- 
tial suffrage can be had by the action of a 
State Legislature. Each Legislature, 
therefore, should be at once petitioned 
for a statute conferring either municipal 
or presidential suffrage upon women. 

1. Municipal suffrage is of the two the 
easier to obtain, because it looks less 
formidable to politicians. In most States, 
therefore, where the constitution merely 
limits suffrage for State officers by the 
restrictive word ‘‘male,” women can be 
empowered by the Legislature to vote in 
all city and town elections. This is now 
a well-settled principle of law, and under 
it women are voting for school committees 
in 20 States and for municipal officers in 
one State, notwithstanding the word 
‘*male” in their constitutions. This, then, 
should be the first demand. 

2. There are, however, a few States, like 
Rhode Island, and possibly Pennsylvania, 
whose constitutions are so specific and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Report of the Columbian Exposition Commit- | precise in their provisions as to make the | 


legislative power doubtful. There is also 
one State (Kansas) where municipal suf- 
frage has already been given to women. 
In such States it will be best to petition 
for presidential woman suffrage, which 
by the U. S. Constitution (the supreme 
law of the land, anything to the contrary 
in State constitutions notwithstanding) 


is vested unconditionally in every State | 


Legislature. 

3. Every State Legislature has also a 
right to submit a woman suffrage consti- 
tutional amendment to the voters. But 
this, under ordinary circumstances, is not 
desirable. In face of any considerable 
organized opposition, and without a party 
behind it, no constitutional amendment is 
likely to be carried. Indeed, the Repub- 
lican party never could succeed in any 
State in getting a popular majority to 
strike out the word ‘twhite.” In Connec- 


| ticut, Michigan, Indiana, even in radical 
Address, ‘*‘ Women in Industry,’’ Hon. Car- | Kansas, such amendments were defeated. 








But whatever the suffragists of any 


State decide to do, let them unite on one | 


thing and one alone. Mass the forces on 
that. 
session. Insist on a public hearing and a 
full discussion. Press it with the hope 
and expectation that it will be carried 


this year. H. B. B. 
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JOHNS HOPKINS AND WOMEN. 


It will be remembered that the Trustees 
of Johns Hopkins University two years 
ago promised to open a post - graduate 
Medical School at the University, to which 
men and women should be admitted on 
equal terms, whenever $500,000 should be 
subscribed for it. Committees of women, 
including Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. Cleve- 
land, took the matter in hand and raised 
$193,023. The fund remained stationary 
at that sum until the 24th of last month, 
when Miss Mary Garrett, of Baltimore, 
added $306,977 to the fund, to which 


she had contributed largely before, thus | 


completing the necessary $500,000. ‘This 
was Offered to the trustees, and: they have 
accepted the conditions under which it is 
offered, which are as follows: 


The money shall revert to Miss Garrett, 
or such person or persons, institution or 
institutions, as she by statement or other- 
wise may hereafter appoint, if the Uni- 
versity shall discontinue a Medical School 
devoted to the education of both men and 
women, or if at any time it can be shown 


Bring up the question early in the | 





always to the approval of the Board of 
Trustees of the University; and the first 
members shall be Mrs. Henry M. Hurd 
and Mrs. Ira D. Remsen, both of whom 
were active members of the Baltimore 
| Committee of the Women's Medical 
School Fund; Mrs. William Osler; Miss 
M. Carey Thomas, and Miss Mary M. 
Gwinn, both of whom are daughters of 
trustees of the University, and Miss 
Garrett. 

The Medical School shall be opened in 
the autumn of 1893, and notice of such 
intended opening shall be given on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1893. 

In the event of any violation of any or 
all of the stipulations, the money shall 
revert to Miss Garrett, or such person or 
persons, institution or institutions, as she 
by testament or otherwise may appoint. 

The money offered to the trustees of the 
University wili be paid in yearly instal- 
ments of $50,000 each, the first payment 
being made on January 1, 1894, and in the 
meanwhile Miss Garrett will pay to the 
University in semi-annual payments in- 
terest at five per cent. per annum, com- 
puted from January 1, 1893, on such part 
of the gift as may remain from time to 
time in her hands. 


Thus the old year went out leaving this 
| great boon to women. The year just 
begur. should bring the municipal ballot 
in many States, and full suffrage in Kansas 
and New York. L. S. 
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ALL WOMEN MINISTERS INCLUDED, 








| Editors Woman's Journal: 

My request for the names of ‘‘all women 
ministers, not including Quakers, Univer- 
salists and Unitarians,” having, by some, 
been understood as excluding these from 
the proposed list of women ministers, I 
hasten to say that, being already pro- 
vided with those, or knowing how easily 
to obtain them, I had no need to ask for 
them in this way. I take this opportunity 
offered, gratefully to acknowledge the 
fact that the above named churches have, 
in the order in which they stand, gener- 
ously given the fullest recognition to 
their women ministers, placing their 
| names upon the list of ministersin their 
| Year Books, ete. I therefore renew my 
| request for the names of all other women 
| preachers, ordained or licensed, asking 
| all persons interested in obtaining a cor- 
| rect and complete list of women ministers 
throughout the country to aid in sending 
to me the P. O. addresses of such. 

ADA C. BOWLES, 

Rec. Sec. Woman's Ministerial Conference. 

1830 San Jose Ave., Alameda, Cal. 





by proper legal proceedings that the | 


women studying in the Medical School do 
not enjoy all its advantages on the same 
terms as men, Or are not admitted on the 
same terms as men to all prizes, digvities, 


or honors that are awarded by competi- | 


tive examiuation, or regarded as rewards 
of merit. 

Not more than $50,000 of the original 
endowment of $500,000 shall be expended 
on a building or buildings, and in memory 
of the contributions of the Committees of 
the Women’s Medical Schoo! Fund, this 
building, if there be but one, or the chief 
building, if there be more than one, shall 
be known as the Women’s Fund Memorial 
Building. 

The Medical School of the University 
shall be exclusively a graduate school, 
that is to say, it shall form an integral 
part of the University, and, like other de- 
partments, shall be under the manage- 
ment and control of the trustees of the 
University ; it shall provide a four years’ 
course, leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine; all the instruction given in the 
School shall presuppose the knowledge at 
present required for matriculation in the 
University, and the knowledge imparted 
in the Preliminary Medical Course as 
at present laid down in the University 
Register; there shall be admitted to the 
School those students only who by exami- 
nation, or by other tests equally satis- 
factory to the Faculty of the Medical 
School [ no distinction being made in 
these tests or examinations between men 
and women], have proved thit they have 
completed the studies included in this 
Preliminary Medical Course [but this con- 
dition is not meant to restrict the trustees 
from receiving as hearers (but not as can- 
didates for the degree of M. D.) those 
who have received the degree of Doctor of 


Medicine or its equivalent in some other | 


school of good report], and the degree of 


Doctor of Medicine of the Johns Hop- | 


kins University shall be given to no 
Doctors of Medicine who have not proved 
by examination, or by other tests equally 
satisfactory to the Faculty of the Medical 
School, that, besides completing the course 


of instruction of the Medical School of the | 


Johns Hopkins University, they have 


completed the studies included in this | 


Preliminary Medical Course. 

The terms of this gift, and the resolu- 
tions of October 28, 1890, in which the 
trustees accepted the gift of the Women’s 
Medical School Fund, shall be printed 
each year in whatever annual or semi- 
annual calendars may be issued announc- 
ing the courses of the Medical School. 

There shall be created a committee of 
six women, to whom the women studying 
in the Medical Svhool may apply for ad- 
vice concerning lodging and other practi- 
cal matters, and all questions concerning 
the personal characters of women apply- 
ing for admission to the School and all 
non-academic questions of discipline af- 
fecting the women studying in the Medical 
Schoo! shall be referred to this committee 
and by them be in writing reported for 
action to the authorities of the University ; 
the members of this committee shall 
members for life; the committee when 
once formed shall be self-nominating, its 
nominations of new members to fill such 
vacancies as may occur being subject 


tor 
ROOT WORK OR SURFACE WORK? 
It is related that the superintendent of 
| a certain institution for the feeble-minded 
| had a unique method for deciding when a 
| patient was fit to be discharged. If any 
| person made urgent entreaties to be re- 
| leased, the doctor took him to a room 
where there was a trough with water 
flowing in at one end and out at the other. 
| He was given a dipper, and was told that 
| when he could empty that trough he 
should be discharged. Generally the pa- 
tient dipped and dipped until he gave it 
up in despair, the water running in as fast 
as he could dip it out. Now and then one 
was bright enough to stop up the opening 
through which the water came in, and 
| then the trough soon emptied itself. In 
| that case, he was allowed to go. 

Women interested in all sorts of hu- 
manitarian movements are fast coming to 
see at what a disadvantage they work 
without the ballot. Frances Power Cobbe 
says: 

In almost every case, it is only by leg- 
islation that the roots of great evils can 
be touched at all, and that the social dis- 
eases of pauperism and vice and crime can 
be brought within hope of cure. Women 
with the tenderest hearts and best inten- 
tions go on laboring all their lifetimes, 
often in merely pruning the offshoots of 
these evil roots, in striving to allay and 
abate the symptoms of the di-ease. But 
the nobler and much more philanthropic 
work of plucking up the roots, or curing 
| the disease, they have been forced to 
leave. 
| But women are learning to see this 
faster than they are learning to act upon 
it. As Thoreau said, there are a thousand 
people hacking away at the twigs and 
branches of every evil thing, to one who 
| is hewing at its root. The immediate and 
obvious effect appeals to most people 
more vividly than the remoter cause. The 
consequence is that they keep on trying 
hard to do away with the effect, instead 
of concentrating their forces to remove 
the cause. 

No sensible person believes that the 
granting of equal rights to women willdo 
away with all evils and bring the millen- 
nium. But thoughtful women now per- 
ceive clearly that it will be a lever adding 
immense power to all their efforts in be- 
half of the various moral and humanita- 
rian movements in which they are inter- 
ested, and for which they find it so hard 
to gain the attention of politicians im- 
mersed in party contests and in the purely 
material interests of the country. And 
yet it is easier to get a hundred women to 
join a temperance society, a social purity 








society, a soceity for the betterment of 


needlewomen’s wages, or for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children or to animals, 
than to get one person to join a suffrage 
society. It is easier to raise a thousand 
dollars for any of these objects than to 
raise ten dollars for suffrage. In the W. 
C. T. U., it is easier to find workers for 
almost any other department than for the 
franchise department, although the W. C. 
T. U. workers now pretty generally de- 
clare their conviction that franchise lies 
at the foundation of all. Benevolent meu 
and women go on with zeal, year after 
year, building Homes for Inebriates, and 
Magdalen Asylums, and these institutions 
go on filling up almost faster than they 
can be built. Would it not be better to 
devote more attention to stopping the 
sources of supply ? 

In Geo. W. Cable’s novel, ‘‘Dr. Sevier,” 
there is a conversation between the Doc- 
tor and young Richling, which all would 
do well to ponder. The Doctor says: 

‘‘Human benevolence—public benevo- 
lence—in its beginning was a mere nun 
on the battlefield, binding up wounds and 
wiping the damp from dying brows. But 
since then it has had time to become 
strong, bold, masculine, potential. Once 
it had only the knowledge and power to 
alleviate evil consequences; now it has 
both the knowledge and the power to deal 
with evil causes. Now, I say to you, 
leave this emotional A B C of human 
charity to nuns and mite societies. It'sa 
good work; let them do it. Give them 
money, if you can.” 


‘I see what you mean, I think,” said 
Richling. 


: ‘I’m glad if you do,” rejoined the Doc- 
or. 
‘‘But that only throws a heavier re- 
sponsibility upon strong men, if I under- 
stand it,” said Richling. 

“Certainly! Upon strong spirits, male 
or female. Upon spirits that can drive 
the axe low down into the causes of 
things, again and again and again, stead- 
ily, patiently, until at last some great evil 
towering above them totters and falls 
crashing to the earth, to be cut to pieces 
and burned in the fire. Richling, gather 
fagots for pastime if you like, though it’s 
poor fun; but don’t think that’s your 
mission! Don’t be a fagot-gatherer! Dig 
out the old roots of calamity! A spoon 
is not what you want; you want a mat- 
tock.” 

The New Year is a time for good reso- 
lutions. Suppose we all resolve that dur- 
ing the coming year we will devote our 
time. money and effort less to plucking 
at the twigs, and more to hewing at the 
root? A. S. B. 
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INTERVIEWS WITH EMINENT MEN. 


The enterprising New York Recorder 
has been interviewing Congressmen and 
other prominent persons on its project of 
family suffrage, and on woman suffrage 
in general. 

Senator J. H. Gallinger, of New Hamp- 
shire, said: ‘I have been an ardent advo- 
cate of woman suffrage for years.” 

Senator Warren, of Wyoming, has seen 
woman suffrage tried in his own State, 
and says it works there to perfection. “I 
am heart and soul in favor of giving 
women the ballot,” he says. ‘‘We know 
all about it in Wyoming from practical 
experience, and everybody out there be- 
lieves in it. We find there that on politi- 
cal issues the women divide very much in 
the same way as the men. It is not true 
that wives always vote as their husbands 
vote. Of course, the tendency is formem- 
bers of the same family to agree in poli- 
tics, but that is as true of the men as of 
the women. A wife is just as likely to 
agree with her husband’s politics as a son 
is to agree with his father’s, and not a bit 
more 80. 

**Women ought to be allowed to vote 
everywhere. They are the most intelli- 
gent portion of the community, as a rule. 
The tendency all over the country has 
been for a long time to widen the suffrage 
and remove restrictions. But, while we 
have been taking down the barriers which 
prevented the ignorant and vicious among 
men from voting, we have refused to re- 
move those restrictions upon intelligence 
which forbid the suffrage to women. 

‘*It has been said that the women best 
qualified to vote would not go to the polls 
if they had the privilege. Actual experi- 
ence in Wyoming has shown that asser- 
tion to be false. The women vote there 
without distinction of class, and they like 
it. There are fewer stay-at-homes among 
the women than among the men.” 

Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, was 
much interested in the idea, but he 
thought ‘“‘family suffrage’? was hardly 
feasible. 

Senator Hiscock says: ‘‘I am against 
the suggestion. I do not believe in woman 
suffrage. The lowest unit in our present 
society is the family. The head of the 
family is the man, and he should cast the 
vote.” 

Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, says: ‘‘I 
am heartily in favor of an amendment to 
the Constitution giving women the right 
to vote.” 

Representative Boutelle,of Maine, says: 
“IT believe in woman suffrage. I never 
could see the logic of the reasoning which 





confines the suffrage tomen. It seems to 
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account if the intelligence of women were 
allowed to have its proper share of influ- 
ence in the decision of public questions. | 
**W hy an ignorant foreigner, unfamiliar | 
with our institutions, and possessing no | 
stake in their permanency, should be per- 
mitted to vote, while women, who are | 
bound by thousands of ties to the soil of | 
their country, should be denied the privi- | 
lege, is one of the unexplainable things 
of politics. The conservative and safe 
element in the United States ought to 
be reinforced by the assistance of the 
women, who are, in the nature of things, 
on the side of law and order.” 
Representative Dingley, of Maine, is an 
advocate of woman suffrage, and has 
reasoned it out on the basis of pure logic. 
‘‘Under our system,” he says, ‘“‘the unit | 
is the individual, and every individual 
who possesses the necessary qualifications | 
of intelligence, maturity and general fit- | 
ness, ought to have the right to cast a 
ballot. It is not a privilege. It is a right; 
and the right recognizes no distinction of 


sex. 
**It seems to me that the time is rapidly 


approaching when something will have to 
be done by the sober, country-loving peo- 
ple, outside the great cities, to curb the 
accumulating power in politics of the 
dangerous and anarchical elements, which 
have begun to take things into their own 
hands in places like New York and Chi- 
cago. The greut cities, with their swarms 
of foreign-born citizens, possessing no 
interest in the United States beyond the 
opportunity it gives for earning a living, 
and caring no more for our institutions 
than for those of the countries which they 
have abandoned, are becoming a serious 
menace. At present this dangerous ele- 
ment controls New York and Chicago, 
and through its supremacy in those cen- 
tres it controls the great States of New 
York and Illinois. The same is gradually 
becoming true of Boston and Massachu- 
setts, and the tendency is bound to in- 
crease with the growth of the country. 
Something will have to be done to offset 
this, and we shall have to call in the 
assistance of the women when the crisis 
comes.” 

Representative Johnson, of North Da- 
kota, says that the people in his part of 
the country are generally favorable to 
woman suffrage, and that, although he 
was at one time opposed to it, he is begin- 
ning to see its advantages. 

Ex-Judge Noah Davis said that he was 
pleased with the course of the Recorder, 
and had no doubt that, if the matter be 
pushed energetically, the time is not far 
distant when woman suffrage will be a 
factor in politics. 

Judge Davis said: ‘I am personally in 
favor of woman suffrage. It has got to 
come, sooner or later, and [ believe that 
it cannot come too quickly. Through the 
neglect of citizens to vote, and other 
causes, the city, State and national gov- 
ernments have been turned over to a class 
of men who do not have the welfare of 
their fellow-citizens at heart, and their 
continued tenure of office does not prom- 
ise well for an economical administra- 
tion of affairs. There must be a change, 
and I can conceive of no better way to 
bring about the purification of politics 
than to give the ballot to women. There 
is a love of justice, virtue and honor, and 
a discriminating intelligence in women 
that will force corruption out of politics, 
and make men better, purer and more fit 
to take part in the management of public 
afluirs. I do not want to put it too 
strongly, but it seems to me that the 
future safety of the country is in the 
hands of the women of the land. I have 
long been a believer in woman suffrage, 
and am ready to go into the fight for it 
against all comers. 

‘*There is only one objection to woman 
suffrage, and that is the word ‘male’in 
the Constitution ; but women are citizens, 
and I believe that, even under the present 
laws, a woman is eligible to any office in 
the State. Women would, of course, be 
excluded from participation in a conven- 
tion to change the Constitution, which is 
certainly unfair, as their rights are at 
stake.” 

Henry Clews said: ‘tI do not see how 
woman suffrage would be of any bene- 
fit tothe country. I should hate to have 
my wife and daughters attend political 
meetings, primaries and cancuses, and get 
mixed up in political squabbles. I should 
not like to have my daughter come home 
with a black eye for daring to contradict 
some lusty Irish or Italian woman. Women 
are for the home; men are for the coun- 
try. Politics in families would make un- 
pleasant discussions.” 

Ex-Judge A. J. Dittenhoefer said: ‘I 
believe in woman suffrage on general 
principles and in theory, but am against 
it in practice.” 

Col. Robert G. Ingersoll says the 
country has prospered under the existing 
limitation of the suffrage, and he does not 
see where there would be any beneficial 








change. 
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Frederic R. Coudert said that he could | 
not see anything in the way of woman | 
suffrage. ‘The law of 1849, which gave | 
women the right to hold property separate 
from their husbands, opened the way for 
equal rights to women and woman suf- 
frage. A ballot is placed in the hands of 
freemen to protect their rights instead of | 
the battle axes of feudal times, and women 
are as much entitled to this weapon to 
protect their rights asmen. Women own 
property, conduct large business enter- 
prises, hire large numbers of men to work 
for them, and it is absurd to levy taxes on 
the women and permit the men who levy 
them to vote, when all that they own is a | 
political pull.” 

William J. Sullivan said that he was | 
opposed to woman suffrage because | 
women are the creatures of impulse and 
emotion, and are unfitted to take part in 
the affairs of the State. ‘‘While woman 
can never be man’s equal, she can be 
what is grander still, the mother of man- 
kind.” 

‘*How can taxation without representa- 
tion be called tyranny as applied to men 
and not tyranny to women?” queried ex- 
Judge William H. Arnoux. ‘‘Women are 
the equals of men in law, and should have 
the right of suffrage to defend and muin- 
tain their rights. Is there anything in- 
herent in women to prevent them from 
casting an intelligent vote or filling an 
executive office acceptably? A sufficient 
answer to this is to point to the woman 
who has graced the throne of England for 
so many years. The married women’s 
property act was passed without bring- 
ing on the terrific calamity that was pre- 
dicted, and woman suftrage, when it does 
come, will not create any disturbance, but 
will be of great benefit to the country.” 





~@o— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OXFORD, ENG. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In this interesting city there has been 
nothing more interesting to us than the 
meeting of the Women’s Liberal (Politi- 
eal) Association. Hlaving accepted an invi- 
tation to become members, we were pres- 
ent to vote upon an important question 
discussed at the November meeting, the 
question whether the Oxford Association 
should remain affiliated with the Women’s 
Liberal Federation of London, This Fed- 
eration has pledged itself to woman suf- 
frage, and several members of the Oxford 
Society, who are opposed to making suf- 
frage one of the issues, desired that this 
Association should pronounce its condem- 
nation of the course of the London Society 
by withdrawing from its membership and 
working upon independent lines. The 
November meeting was therefore one of 
special interest and importance, as mak- 
ing a test question upon suffrage and the 
relationship to the central Federation. 

The meeting was called promptly at 
eight o’clock. Indeed, there was a spirit 
of promptness and order and real business 
energy about the entire meeting that was 
very gratifying to witness. The secretary 
introduced the resolution of the evening, 
of which she herself was the chief cham- 
pion. It asked that, in view of the action 
of the London Federation in declaring 
emphatically for suffrage, the Oxford As- 
sociation should withdraw its connection 
and membership, and work henceforth 
upon independent lines. 

In speaking upon the resolution, the 
secretary argued that to withdraw was 
purely a question of policy. All might 
agree as to the advisability of suffrage, 
but to declare for it now was to injure the 
main question and complicate the strug- 
gle. Other speakers followed, who 
strongly indorsed the resolution, and 
urged the ladies not to be diverted from 
the real object of the Association, which 
was to advance the interests of the Liberal 
party in its struggle for Home Rule and 
other important measures. 

The Progressionists spoke against the 
resolution thus introduced, and indorsed 
by the ‘*Moderates,” and they spoke with 
great earnestness and ability. The object | 
of the Association, they argued, was to 
promote the interests of women as’ well as 
the interests of the Liberal government. | 








To secure just legislation for women was | 
one of the avowed objects of the Associa- 
tion, and its members, while they are as- 
suredly Liberals, are first of alLhuman be- 
ings and women, needing larger political 
privileges in order to enable them to do 
the most effective work for the Liberal 
cause and for all needed reforms. It was 
a question of principle rather than policy. 
Some one had stated that God meant 
women to work in’ specified ways, but 
those who are so conversant with the di- 
vine will need to be reminded that if 
the divine will means anything, it means 
that justice must bedone all round. The 
right of women to vote for members of 
Parliament in the seventeenth century 
was not taken away from them by Divine 
Providence, but by lawyers and judges, 
and, by the grace of God and our own 
united efforts, we intend to recover the 
privilege. 





After this spirited discussion, the reso- 
lution was put to a vote, and lost by a 
large majority. ‘The vote stood 24 for the 
resolution to 52 against. Two American 
women, Miss Florence Buck and myself, 
had the privilege of adding the two votes 
to the fifty in the negative. The Associ- 
ation remains, therefore, as a branch of 
the London Federation, which I am told 
is doing very effective work for suffrage 
and the Liberal party. The Oxford Asso- 
ciation is also very active, and the Mid- 
Oxen Association, which held its annual 


| meeting on Tuesday of this week, num- 


bers 694 members. At this most interest- 
ing meeting, speeches were made by Miss 
Goodwin, for mavy years a friend of Har- 
riet Martineau, and secretary of this Soci- 
ety; by Mr. Soullar, the brilliant Scotch- 
man, just returned from America, and by 
two members of Parliament, Mr. Benson, 
who stated frankly that he owed his elec- 
tion to the ladies, and by Mr. McLaren, a 
nephew of John Bright, and one of the 
ablest and most earnest advocates of 
woman suffrage in Great Britain. Among 
many other excellent things, he said: 

‘The most important movement of the 
century is the organization of these polit- 
ical associations for women. ‘They are 
Liberal associations and something more. 
They are for the political education of 
women.” ‘*Women are not yet fully rec- 
ognized, nor wiil the reforms they want 
be obtained till they have full parliamen- 
tary suffrage.’ ‘I have not the slightest 
sympathy with those women workers 
who wish to ignore entirely the question 
of woman suffrage. Most of the Liberal 
women are keen enough to see the im- 
mense advantage which suffrage would 
give them in bringing about many needed 
reforms.” 

This was a ringing speech from begin- 
ing toend. It outlined the policy of the 
Liberal party, enlarged upon the various 
reforms which the party wished to carry 
out and the great need of the coéperation 
of women along all the lines of its work. 
Women of America, as well as of England, 
should remember Mr. McLaren and his 
loyal service for women and suffrage. 

‘The influence of women in English pol- 
itics is very great, and their zeal and effi- 
cient service may well furnish an excel- 
lent example for our American women. 
They are behind us professionally, but 
politically they are in advance. This is, 
perhaps, easily explained by the differ- 
ences in government and the need of the 
reform party here, but it ought to in- 
spire our American women to greater ef- 
fort for political privileges. 

MARION MURDOCK. 
_——— ~@Oe- - OO 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Albany is crowded with members of 
the Legislature, in anticipation of the 
opening of the session. A Democratic 
caucus was held last night, at which the 
74 Democrats present, forming a control- 
ling majority of the 128 members, pro- 
ceeded to make the nominations, which 
will be ratified by election when the 
Assembly convenes. Hon. William Sul- 
zer, our champion of last winter, was 
nominated as speaker, by acclamation. 
Mr. Sulzer will be the youngest man who 
ever held that office. as he still lacks some 
months of being thirty years old. He is 
a man of intellect and force of character, 
and will no doubt make an admirable offi- 
cer. The advocates of suffrage wil! gain 
a powerful ally this winter in having the 
speaker with them. 

The action of the Senatorial caucus is 
thus reported : 

The Democratic Senators had a caucus, 
and decided to amend the Constitutional 
Convention act, changing the time of the 
election from February to next Novem- 
ber, and the time for the assembling of 
the Convention to May, 1894. 

The delegates are to be elected by Sen- 
atorial districts, four to the district, in- 
stead of by Assembly districts. There 
are to be thirty-two at large, sixteen from 
each party, and six additional, two apiece 
from the three parties polling the next 
largest number of votes. 

That will make the total number of del- 
egates 166, 4 Democrats or Republicans 


| from every Senate district, 16 Democrats 


and 16 Republicans at large, and 2 Prohi- 
bitionists, 2 Socialists, and 2 Labor men, 


| unless the woman suffragists can get 


enough votes, when 2 delegates will rep- 
resent them. 

The provision for the governor to ap- 
point is stricken out. Senator Cantor 
will introduce the bill to-morrow, and 
expects to have it passed at once. The 
= will also be introduced in the Assem- 
bly. 

Of course, anything determined upon 
by the Democratic majorities will be car- 
ried out, and the bill will no doubt be 
passed in this shape. The enormous im- 
portance of these provisions to the suffra- 
gists of this State is obvious. If there 
is any possibility of electing two women 
to that convention, every effort must be 
made to secure victory. A nominating 
convention should be held in midsummer, 
and from that time forward the State 
should be agitated by conventions and 
meetings, from Montauk Point to Niagara 
Falls. 

Probably, after the regular parties, the 





Democratic and Republican, the Prohibi- 
tionists will poll the largest number of 
votes, thus securing two delegates. Next 
after that party the woman sufliragists 
ought to stand in point of numbers, and 
no doubt do, if the whole strength of the 
party can be called out. Never before in 
the history of the State has there been 
such an opportunity as this presents. 
Every dollar of money and every particle 
of energy ought to be devoted to securing 
the triumphant result of electing two 
women to seats in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1894. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 441h St., Jan. 3, 1893. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The WOMAN’s JOURNAL is sent one year 
on trial to new subscribers for $1.50. 


Miss Helen Gould was the good Santa 
Claus to the two hundred children in the 
New York Home for the Friendless. She 
gave them a Christmas tree, a turkey 
dinner, toys and dolls by the hundred, 
with oranges and candy besides. 

The Guild of St. Barnabas is the title of 
a sick-relief association organized by 
trained nurses six years ago. Since then 
ten branches have been formed, with 
large and increasing membership. The 
Boston branch is highly successful. 

Miss Gertrude I. Barrett, daughter of 
Rev. B. F. Barrett, of Philadelphia, has 
been made general manager of the 
Swedenborg Publishing Association since 
the death of her father, who was for 
many years president of the Association. 

Miss Miriam Sluder, a sister of the 
Franciscan Order, has left St. Louis for 
the Sandwich Islands, where she will de- 
vote her life to nursing lepers. She is 22 
years old, highly educated and is said to 
be beautiful. 

A wife-beater in New Jersey has just 
been sentenced to two years in the State 
prison. But in Massachusetts, this very 
year, a man who murdered his wife (there 
was no doubt that he murdered her) was 
released from prison without even a trial, 
the excuse being that he was not well. 

Of the 861 ballots cast at the school 
board election at Faribault, Minn., some 
weeks ago, 450 were cast by women. 
The members of the old board of education 
which accepted the transfer of Father 
Conroy’s parochial school, and perfected 
its transformation into a public school, 
were candidates for re-election, but were 
defeated. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Boston Cooking School was held Jan. 2. 
Mrs. W. B. Sewall was elected president 
and Mrs. Carrie M. Dearborn principal. 
This has been a year of great success in 
all departments of the school. The classes 
and lectures have been attended by 2,200 
persons, and nineteen young women were 
graduated from the normal class in June. 

Mrs. Cynthia G. Davis has recently 
been appointed City Librarian of Fari- 
bault, Minn. Mrs. Davis, who is admira- 
bly adapted to this position, is also an 
active worker in the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, of which she is treasurer, and an 
ardent woman suffragist. 

An oil portrait of Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
lately painted by Miss Laura Lee, is at 
the office of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
where it will remain for a short time. 
Miss Lee is a young artist who graduated 
with much credit from the Boston Art 
School. After two years of study abroad, 
she is now at her studio in Chelsea. Miss 
Klumpke at her studio in this city has a 
portrait by herself of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, which she made in Paris on the 
last visit of Mrs. Stanton to that city. 


The Massachusetts Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union has sent out its annual 
letter, saying that its membership is 
largely increased, and that the past year 
has been one of unprecedented success. 
The Union will concentrate its energy 
upon a petition for municipal suffrage for 
women, to be offered conjuintly with the 
suffrage societies and women’s organiza- 
tions of the State. It will also ask that 
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the age of legal protection for girls be 
raised to eighteen years. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, the Massachusetts W. OC. 
T. U. and the Independent Women Voters 
all unite this year in petitioning the 
Massachusetts Legislature for municipal 
suffrage for women. 

The first of a series of ten lectures on 
‘*Dante” was given last Monday by Prof. 
Thomas Davidson, of New York, in Per- 
kins’ Hall, in the Women’s Educational 
and Industria! Union. The professor is 
said to deal with Daote’s teachings regard- 
ing women, and to declare them modern, 
even beyond the ideas of this advanced 
age. The lectures will be continued on 
Mondays, at 11.30 A. M. 

It is proposed to utilize electricity for 
cooking and heating in private houses. 
Machines for the purpose have already 
been contrived. It is estimated that 
ninety meals for a family of ordinary size 
can be cooked in this way at a cost of 
of $6.57. For the house-heating, four 
machines, each doing the work of an ordi- 
nary stove, can be maintained for about 
$6.40 per month, making a bill of $12 or 
$13 per mouth for cooking and heating, 
This amount seems moderate, while the 
accompanying advantages would be great. 
This method would obviate much labor in 
handling coal, would lessen dust, and save 
time now spent in kindling fires. It is a 
reform in household economy that seems 
quite practicable, and its realization would 
be hailed with delight. 

In a little village in Sussex, Eng., there 
is a garden where thousands of white 
lilies shed their perfume, and where 
women gardeners tend and pack and ship 
the flowers. ‘Twenty-five years ago a sin- 
gle lily bulb was given to Mrs. Bates, a 
farmer’s daughter. After sixteen bulbs 
had resulted from the original one, Mrs. 
Bates, finding that her children, as she 
called them, had outgrown the sunny 
window where they grew, planted them 
in the corner of the garden. ‘Ten years 
ago a daughter of Mrs. Bates, inspired by 
the enterprise of the time, sent some 
blossoms to the London market, and now, 
in assoviation with her sisters, has made 
the Bates lilies famous for their beauty 
and perfection. The daughters are keen 
business women, interviewing their buy- 
ers at the six o’clock market, and selling 
to private customers, florists and commis- 
sion merchants, without the intervention 
of agents. The average product of their 
garden is 600 dozen a week. 
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THE KING'S ROSES. 
BY M. HELEN PRASER LOVETT. 


In the palace garden the roses blow 

Like flames of fire and drifts of snow. 

And the path is walled with their brilliant 
bloom, 

Aud the air is freighted with rich perfume. 

And the brow of the king from its careworn 
frown 

Is cleared as he walks the rose-path down. 

And he smiles a moment, well pleased to know 

That his daughter loves the roses so. 

For the rose was brought from a distant clime, 

And tenderly nursed through the winter-time, 

And jealously guarded from vulgar eye 

By the garden wali that is broad and high. 

And none but the king, in all the land, 

Should have such roses, the gardener planned. 

And so 
In the palace garden the roses blow. 


But under the wall, while the watchers slept, 
The roots of the king’s own rose-trees crept. 
And year by year these grow more tall, 
By the tiny cottage without the wall, 
The rose of fire and rose of snow. 
(And the peasant’s daughter loves them so!) 
And many an hour of toil and care 
Is lightened by sight of the roses there. 

For lo! 
In the peasant’s garden the roses blow. 


What are walls to roses ?—but love is sweet. 
In frieze or velvet is homage meet. 
Flower of fire and flower of snow, 
They know their lovers, or high or low. 
And so 
In both the gardens the roses blow. 
—Harper's Bazar. 


Or 
FOR LARGER LIVES. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


In heaven, they say, is undisturbed and perfect 
peace ; and yet 

Along our heart-strings, even there, a tremor of 
regret 

Must sometimes wander into pain, if memory 
survives,— 

A grief that in this good, great world we lived 
not larger lives. 


God moves our planet gloriously among his 
starry spheres ; 

And nobler movements for our souls through 
these our mortal years, 

In widening orbits toward himself eternally he 
planned. 

We creep and rust in tread-mill grooves; we 
will not be made grand. 


He sent us forth, his children, of his inmost life 
@ part; 

His breath, his being; each a throb of his deep 
Father-heart ; 

He shaped us in his image, suns, to flood his 
worlds with day ; 

Alas! we stifle down his light, and deaden into 
clay. 


Meant to be living fountains—not little stagnant 
pools 

Stirred aimlessly from shallow depths, walled 
round with petty rules, 

Drying away to dust at last,—to him we might 


ascend, 

And with the River of his life in crystal fresh- 
ness blend. 

To share his freedom —sons of God! There is 
no other aim 

Can kindle any human hope to an immortal 
flame! 

It is the keenest shame of these mean, fettered 
lives we lead,— 

We choose the weights that drag us down, 
refusing to be freed. 


Yet souls that win immortal heights unclogged 
with self must move. 

The only thing that we can take from earth to 
heaven is love. 

To make us great like thee, O God! thy Spirit 
with us strives; 

Enlarge our hearts to take thee in! O give us 
nobler lives! 


——__$$<@>—__—__—— 


A POSTAL EPISODE. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


It was a pretty room, this Cell 29, as 
Katherine Gray called her parlor and al- 
eove suite in The Norman, Cedar Street, 
Blank City. There was a piano; there 
were books, easy chairs, pictures. Be- 
side the furnishings that in these days 
are called necessary, there were the 
countless small things that make a room 
something more than mere shelter. In 
the open grate the gas log burned with 
irritating regularity and precision, flaunt- 
ing its beauty in the face of the useful but 
unornamental steam-coil. Behind a gay 
screen, slightly ajar, there was a tiny gas- 
stove and a singing kettle; the half-open 
door of a cabinet revealed odd pieces of 
china and shining silver. 

This is what the sun shone upon 
through the big east bay window on New 
Year’s morning. This, and Katherine 
Gray at her breakfast table. The post- 
man had made his one round for the day. 
Some business house had sent her a cal- 
endar, and there was one letter. This she 
was reading. She made a pretty picture 
as she satthus. The domestic signs and 
symbols were becoming to her; they gave 
her an air of homeiness that made one 
wish for a cup of the fragrant coffee, just 
for the sake of seeing her pour it out. 

She had a wealth of brown hair, sin- 
cere hazel eyes, and a most expressive 





mouth. She was tall, slow of motion and 
of speech. No one would have spoken of 
her as a pretty woman, yet any observ- 
ing person would have seen that she had 
not stopped at prettiness, but had passed 
on to something finer. 

With all the rest of the world, she was 
having a holiday. So she had arrayed 
herself in a becoming house gown, and 
was enjoying it just as much as though 
she was not, every day in the year—Sun- 
days and holidays excepted—engaged in 
the real estate and life insurance business. 

“I wish,” she said—she had a fashion 
of thinking aloud when alone—‘I wish 
that this letter could have been delayed 
until to-morrow. I don’t like being so 
disturbed on New Year’s Day. ‘There is 
a saying that as the first day goes, so 
goes the whole year.”” Then she laughed, 
and she looked very pretty when laugh- 
ing. ‘I wonder if I’m to have a proposal 
of marriage every day in the year, and 
feel as bad about every one as I do about 
this?” 

Then she rose and walked to the mirror. 
The reflection was not unpleasant; she 
smiled as she looked at it. But she said: 
‘*There’s no use in being flattered by the 
glass, Katherine; the fact remains that 
this is your birthday and that you are 
thirty-four years old to-day, and from 
this time right along you are not going to 
grow any younger. Here in your hand is 
an offer of marriage from an eminently 
worthy and respectable man, who would 
take you away from Cell 29 and its 
‘kitcheny-parlor’ air, and set you in a 
handsome home, where you wouldn’t have 
to hide your bread in the bureau drawer, 
bake and boil in a single dish, or eat 
‘boughten pie’-—who would make a lady 
of leisure of you, and who, best of all, or 
what ought to be best of all, would love 
you and be good to you. And yet,” she 
continued, ‘tyou hesitate. With the little 
lines coming around your eyes and mouth, 
with work and worry and weariness 
stretching out indefinitely before you— 
you hesitate. I amsurprised. You don’t 
show your usual good business sense, 
yvur keen appreciation of a good bargain. 
You are ungrateful, also. You ought to 
fall on your knees and thank the Lord for 
such a piece of good fortune. That is, I 
suppose you ought, according to the 
world’s way of looking at such things.” 

Then she sat down before the fire and 
fell into silence. Truly, she was not in- 
sensible to the material advantages that 
were offered to her in this letter from Mr. 
Browne, wholesale grocer and dealer in 
canned goods. She loved ease and beauty 
and luxury; she could use them to the 
adorning of any position that might be 
offered her. She was tired of work and 
the continuous struggle for bread. She 
had achieved some success in a business 
way, und that, too, in the face of every 
instinct of her being. She had made 
something approaching a home in this 
little suite of rooms. Her friends drifted 
in of a Sunday, or now and then of an 
evening, and, sipping tea from a dainty 
cup, would pronounce it all ‘‘so cozy and 
delightful.” It certainly was a great im- 
provement on the gregariousness of the 
boarding-house, but in Katherine’s secret 
soul she felt it to be a narrow and lonely 
life. She despised the makeshifts of light 
housekeeping, and, being of a very social 
nature, she often found her solitary roll 
and coffee lacking in flavor. 

As she sat thus, with her hands clasped 
above her head, she thought: “If it were 
not for that letter received and answered 
ten years ago to-day—the first of the year 
is a fateful day to me, surely—I know 
what my reply would be to thisone. If I 
could only forget—but I may as well start 
my life anew to-day as any time.” 

Then she went to her desk and took 
down the old calendar. ‘*You’ve had your 
day, and you may as well go with the rest. 
One nail drives out another. Your suc- 
cessor is here, with his ready-made wis- 
dom. By the way, I'll see what sort 
this is,”’ she said. ‘It’s some advertising 
scheme, no doubt; but it may have a mes- 
sage for me, just the same.” 

She read: ‘* ‘Be more afraid of the com- 
panionship that enslaves than of the soli- 
tude that leaves you free.’ Use the High- 
flyer Bicycle. Best in the world.” 

She read the quotation twice, smiling 
as she did so, and hung the new calendar 
in its place. Then she proceeded to set 
her rooms in order. She cleared the little 
table, and cheerfully put the bread and 
butter in such places as the ordinary 
housekeeper knows not of. She sang as 
she washed the dainty plate and cup and 
saucer. Shedid not mind that there was 
only one. 

After this she proceeded to do what nine 
out of ten business women do on their 
holidays. She took numberless stitches 
here and there; she ‘‘did up” a bit of lace 
too fine for the aggressive laundress’ 
hands; she regulated sundry boxes and 
drawers, and set in fair array her store of 
feminine finery. 


street toilet and went out for her dinner. 
Determined not to dine alone, she invited 
little Joe, the newsboy who brought her 
morning paper, and who did small errands 
for her and other occupants of the Nor- 
man, to go with her. 

To be sure, when she asked him if he 
had been to dinner, he admitted that he 
had been “‘wid de gang to de mission. 
But dat,” he said, ‘‘don’t cut no figger. I 
kin eat jes’ as well fer all dat.” 

He verified his assertion. Katherine 
never had a more satisfactory guest. 

“Yer bet it was bully,” he said the 
next day to a properly envious crowd of 
boys. ‘‘None o’ you fellers ever seed 
anything like it. "T'was a way-up restrent, 
where dey have chany wid flowers onto it, 
an’ silver an’ glass things wot I don’t 
know der names of. An’ wite table cloths 
an’ napkins wot I used jes like a genlem 
does, an’ a waiter wot stood behind my 
cheer an’ waited on me jes like he did de 
rest. He didn’t dast do nothink else wid 
Miss Gray’s eyes lookin’ right at him. 
An’ dere was soup an’ turkey an’ inguns, 
an’ jell, an’ ice cream, an’ pie, an’ pud- 
din’—an’ I was on’y sorry I'd filled up so 
at de mission.” 

II. 


Katherine sat in the early winter twi- 
light at her piano, singing some sweet old 
song of her early youth. 

She loved music, and not even the de- 
mands of the Real Estate and Insurance 
business had kept her from study and 
practice. 

Then there came a vigorous ring at her 
door. It flashed across her mind that pos- 
sibly Mr. Browne was going to forestall 
the postman and know his fate by word 
of mouth. Before going to the door, she 
lighted the gas and went to the mirror. 
Standing there she said, ‘Statistics show, 
Katherine, that women over thirty”— 

Then the bell rang again. Asif waver- 
ing a little, she glanced at the calendar. 
Bravely the words shone before her e\ es: 
“Be more afraid of the companionship 
that enslaves than of the solitude that 
leaves you free.” 

‘*Ah, that helps,”’ she said. 

Then she opened wide the door. 

It certainly was not Mr. Browne who 
stood there. Mr. Browne was short and 
rotund, florid also. This man was tall, of 
fine proportions, with clear-cut features 
and a fine moustache. 

‘**Miss Gray ?” he said interrogatively. 

‘Ves.’ 

‘*My name is-—but perhaps you remem- 
ber my name ;” and the tall man stepped 
uninvited into the room. 

**Yes,” she said, her eyes blazing, ‘I 
remember your name. It is the name of 
the only ‘man who ever treated me with 
disrespect. Go backinto the silence that 
has covered you for ten years!” 

‘*Not yet,” he said. ‘*The morning mail 
brought me this letter that you wrote me 
ten years ago. You accepted me then; 
you said that you loved me. I’ve the 
proof in my hands”—and he opened a 
letter yellow and stained. ‘*You say: 

** ‘Dear Everil—l’ ” 

“Oh, don’t!” she cried. 

‘*Listen, dear,” he said; ‘‘sit down be- 
side me while I tell you. The postoffice 
in the city where we both lived, ten years 
ago, has recently undergone repairs. A 
package of letters has been exhumed by 
the gasfittersor plumbers. This is one of 
them. I only hope the others have been 
forwarded to as happy a destination. For 
the words in the letter—they are true 
now as then, are they not, Katherine?” 

**Oh, I don’t know!” she said. 

‘*Find out, dear, as quickly as you can. 
The years have been long and hard; but 
these last eight hours have been torture. 
I had no idea where to look for you”— 

‘*What do you think I must have en- 
dured?” she asked. 

*“*T don’t dare think of it.” Then he 
added, as ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred would have done: ‘*We won’t talk 
about it or think of it. We will forget 
the sadness of the past, and plan for our 
future.”’ ‘ 

‘*How did you find me?” asked Kather- 
ine. 

‘*T saw you at the restaurant where you 
were entertaining that little hoodlum. I 
knew you at once; there’s no woman in 
the world like you. I, too, had a guest 
with me, and could not follow you. But 
an hour later I caught the boy on the 
street, and by my silvery eloquence and a 
dollar learned your name and where you 
lived.” 

‘*My name?” 

“Yes. You might have changed it—and 
then—I should not be here.” 

Then Katherine told him of her father's 
death, of the reverses that drove her into 
earning her own livelihood, of the circum- 
stances that set her in the business she 
was following, of her modest success, and 
then of Mr. Browne. 

‘That is all past,” he said emphatically, 
“especially Mr. Browne. You are going 
to retire from business, and let me set you 
in the dearest, sweetest spot on earth, a 





independence that possesses the women. 
of the present day.” 

But Katherine said: ‘Don’t talk of a 
subject you evidently do not fully under- 
stand. It’s too large for our discussion 
to-night. It was this spirit of independ- 
ence that made it possible for me to be 
true to my own heart so many years. Ex- 
cept for it, I might not have been able to 
obey the message the New Year brought 
tome. This has been New Year’s Day, 
you know.” 

‘This is New Year’s Day,” he said. “It 
shall be, God helping, the beginning of 
love and hope and happiness that shall 
last through all the years to come. It 
shall be the beginning of a companionship 
that means, not enslavement, but the 
liberty wherewith love sets us free. And 
as for that blessed calendar, it shall never 
be deposed.” 

So they sealed their vows after the 
sweet manner of lovers since the world 
was. 

Then some friends dropped in, and after 
a while Katherine lighted the tiny gas 
stove behind the gay screen, and soon 
there was a singing kettle and a dainty 
little feast, which the friends pronounced 
“just lovely,” but which Katherine and 
her lover alone knew was the feast of be- 
trothal. 479 37.8 Bile bik 

A month later, little Joe was dividing a 
box of wedding cake with a number of 
his friends. 

“Dey looked as happy as kings and 
queens,” he said, ‘‘when dey rode away. 
An’ I don’t s’pose ’t would ever have hap- 
pened if ’t hadn’t been for me.”— Times- 
Democrat. 
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THE STAR IN THE WEST. 


The following address was given by 
Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of Fairfax, S. C.., 
the only lady member of the South Caro- 
lina Press Association, before the gentle- 
men of that Association, at its last an- 
nual meeting : 


It required considerable effort on my 
part to meet you here. First, I had to 
get ny Own consent to leave husband and 
home, and travel to Anderson, without 
escort. Nothing nerved me to the effort 
but the hope of being permitted to speak 
to you on a subject very near my heart. 
Of course I knew I was not down on the 
programme for a speech, and I[ am not 
given to speech-making, in private or pub- 
lic, being of a silent turn; but there are 
times when I want to talk, and this is one 
of them. 

I confess, however, to a curiosity about 
the editors of my State. Being by in- 
stinct and habit a writer from childhood, 
1 have always been deeply interested in 
others who wield the pen. They are in- 
vested to my mind with a halo or atmos- 
phere which does not environ ordinary 
mortals. 

Probably my desire to meet and talk to 
you might have been relinquished in its 
nception, if I had been discouraged b 
my husband; but heh eartily approved. 
Through a mistake, for which I was not 
to blame, I arrived twenty-four hours 
ahead of you. I cannot tell you how 
eagerly I looked for editors on the train, 
fancying I discovered one in each man 
with a large head and very penetrating 
eye. But I suffered from a sense of lone- 
liness and fruitless effort, on finding the 
Press Association unrepresented, save by 
me; and I only became reconciled to the 
situation beeause of the chance it gave me 
tu put together the arguments I am about 
to present you. But for this, like Ahimaaz, 
I might have had ‘‘no tidings ready.”’ 

Let me premise that I am very fond of 
my home; each tree and flower and vine 
my husband and I have planted, seems a 
part of my life's happy whole. I am, in 
deed and in truth, one of the women who 
have no wrongs toright. Yet I joined your 
Association, my brothers, for the sake of 
those who are wronged; and I have pre- 
pared this paper, hoping thus to be in- 
strumental in calling your thoughts to 
certuin injustices which I fully believe 
you would wipe out if you would give 
your minds to them. 

Oh, that the star in the West of 
woman's advancement might rise on the 
political night of South Carolina, and, 





embassadresses, as well as umpires be- 
tween nations. They had to do with de- 
paseepente of State, even that of war. So 

nviolate were their pledges kept that the 
holy mysteries of their order passed out 
of the world with the burial of the last 
vestal. ‘hese women received the highest 
honors from the people. When they drove, 
other equipages turned aside to make way 
for them; criminals who cane into their 
benign presence were pardoned; the 
highest seats were reserved for them on 
— public occasions; and the Emperor 

imself sat down amongthem. All great 
reforms have brought forth women who 
showed, equally with men, the capacity 
for activity and endeavor. 

You will not gainsay me, I hope, when 
I bring the authority of the Declaration 
of Independence to prove women’s right 
to the ballot. It says: ‘Governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the goverued.”” Women are governed! 
You cannot dispute that, my brethren. 
It occurs to me that they are a little more 
governed in our State than any other,— 
for do you men not carry the common (!) 
pocket-book? Do not your preferences 
and prejudices rule in your household? 
Well, then, admitting that they are “goy- 
erned,” should not they give consent to 
the power governing, in the shape of a 
vote, on a “hand primary,” or something 
signifying acquiescence? 

‘The Declaration goes on to say, ‘“Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny.” 
Are we women not taxed on our lands, 
our bank stock, our pianos, our watches, 
our house furniture? You know we are, 
and not a bit of representation have we. 
You would not consider yourself repre- 
sented by your wife’s vote; why should 
she consider herself represented by yours? 
Then think how many unmarried women 
and widows there are in the State—some 
with no male relations, who have not even 
the remotest shadow of a voice in the dis- 
position of the taxes, whose burden falls 
on them just as it does on men, except the 

Il tax. And isn’t it a covert insult to 
nsinuate we have no heads to pay a tax 
upon? So you must see that if our fore- 
fathers were justified in warring with the 
mother country, your wife, mother and 
sister suffer under the same grievance at 
your hands. Suppose, then, you invested 
us with this right, as due tax-payers on 
land, ete.; do you think no woman would 
vote in South Carolina? Brothers, you 
are mistaken. I am certain many women 
want to be recognized as men’s equals, 
who hesitate to say so, lest it make them 
uapopular. I cannot believe that men 
like a woman less for having the courage 
to speak the truth. You believe, as I do, 
“Truth, shrined in thy heart, 

Thy soul shall save.’’ 


And as for courage, do not men love it? 
Think of the women who have proved 
their possession of it—as Joan of Are or 
Charlotte Corday. ‘Freedom is the in- 
dispensable condition of the whole moral 
life, and its preservation is one of our first 
duties." We women betake ourselves to 
prayer for the salvation of our country, 
but if we could only vote as we pray, how 
would the day of deliverance from unjust 
laws and cruel wars be hastened! If, by 
equal educational opportunities, we fortify 
the minds of women with facts concern- 
ing the great questions which occupy 
men, we would discover the most effectual 
cure for gossip, scandal, twaddle. And 
now may [ ask some questions, the an- 
swers to which embody in brief women’s 
relations to the laws of the State? 
1. Shall men and women, who obey 
the laws have a right to make them? 
Ans.—No, only men. 
Who shall make the laws that concern 
women only? 
Men. 
May not mothers help make the laws 
that settle their legal relations to their 
children? 
No, only men shall make them. 
May not married women have a voice in 
making the laws that determine what 
share of the property acquired by labor 
of both wife and husband during marriage 
“2 shall have? 

hey may not. 
May not a married woman help make 








For Scrofula 


“After suffering for about twenty-five 
years from scrofulous sores on the legs 
and arms, trying various medical courses 
without benefit, I began to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and a wonderful cure was 





with its bright rays concentrated here at 
Anderson in the form of the ‘Girls’ In- 
dustrial College,” hasten the advent of 
woman’s emancipation! | 

It is proposed, you know, that both | 
press and pulpit unite to inaugurate a 
reform in the laws, so lax that our papers 
assert ‘‘Murder can be done in South 
Carolina with impunity.” Why not bring 
in the great moral reserve force of the 
universe, woman, to aid you in this? 

You say politics are ‘too corrupt for 
woman to mix in;”’ but, my brothers, may 
not her nage cleanse away the corrup- 
tion? You all know woman’s power of 
putting things to rights, of bringing order 
out of chaos. You have seen and re- 
joiced in your wife’s, mother's or sister's 
talent for making home beautiful, have 
you not? You have seen her skill in 
evolving good ——s food from the 
raw materials of your providing? You 
have seen her power to quiet noisy chil- 
dren that you could not manage? She 
that is faithful in small things, proves 
capacity for greater ones; larger trust, 
larger responsibility. ‘That woman is 
worthy of such trust, we have the proof 
of the past. Look at the history of Rome 
—the mightiest nation of civilization’s 
youth. ‘*Rome’s vestal virgins stood at 
the very head of the functionaries of the 
State. They guarded the sacred things 
on which Rome's safety was held to de- 
pend. ‘The wills of Emperors, the secret 








At three o’clock she made a careful 


happy home. I don’t this spirit of 





documents of State, were intrusted to 
their hands.” The vestals were Rome’s 


the result. Five bottles sufficed to re- 
store me to health.”—Bonifacia Lopez, 
327 E. Commerce st., San Antonio, Texas. 


Catarrh 


“My daughter was afflicted for nearly 
a year with catarrh, The physicians be- 
ing unable to help her, my pastor recom- 
mended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I followed 
his advice. Three months of regular 
treatment with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
Ayer’s Pills completely restored my 
daughter’s health.”—Mrs. Louise Rielle, 
Little Canada, Ware, Mass. 


Rheumatism 


“For several years, I was troubled 
with inflammatory rheumatism, being so 
bad at times as to be entirely helpless. 
For the last two years, whenever I felt 
the effects of the disease, I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and have not had a 
spell f_ra long time.” —E. T. Hansbrough, 
Elk Run, Va. 


For all blood diseases, the 
best r. medy is 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared hy Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mara. 
Sold by all Druggiete. Price $1; six bottles 45. 


Cures others, wilicure’ » . 
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the laws that decide how much of the 
property owned by her before her mar- 
riage shall belong to her after her hus- 
band’s death? 

No—wmen shall decide it. 

Who shall make the laws that decide 
how much a wife may will of her own 
property ? ‘ _ 

en. " 

Who shall make the laws that decide 
the rights of husbands and wives in case 
of separation? 

The answer is, men. 

By the laws men have made, have the 
father and mother an equal right to their 
children ? 

No. The right of the father is para- 
mount. 

What share shall a wife have of her 
husband's real estate on his wift’s death? 

She shall have the ‘‘widow’s third.” 

Shall the men and women who pay 
the taxes say what shall be done with the 
money? 

No, only the men. 

Shall Indians and negroes have a right 
to vote for all officers of town, county, 
State and nation? 

They shall. 

Shall white women citizens have a right 
to vote as well as Indians and negroes? 

They shall not. 

When a husband brutally assaults his 
wife, who shall make the laws to punish 
him? 

Men only. 

Now, -~ A think of these injustices 
as suffered by the women who are dearest 
to you, a4 wife, your daughter, when 
you shall be no longer by to interpose 

our strong arm in defence of those you 

ove; and, for their sakes, seek to make 
better laws for the women of South Caro- 
lina. 

If you tell me voting unsexes women, I 
point you to the women of Wyoming, 
who have been voting for twenty years, 
and are just as loving mothers, faithful 
wives and devoted sisters, as the women 
who shrink from the “‘publicity of the 
ballot box.” Besides, there are twenty 
States having school or municipal suftrage, 
whose women are not in the least ‘‘un- 
sexed.” 

If you ye the Bible as against woman 
suffrage, I will also quote it as giving 
women a hand and head in the administra- 
tion of affairs political. You remember 
Deborah, who ruled Israel forty years, and 
without whom Barak, the general of the 
armies, would not go out to battle? “In 
Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
male or female, but all are one. Women 
as well as men are ‘‘commanded to call no 
man master.” Nowhere is it said in the 
Bible, ‘Thou shall not vote.” 

Iam sure you are too just to refuse us 
the right of suffrage on the plea that we 
have not the strength to enforce the laws, 
or because we cannot fight, inasmuch as 
you let disabled soldiers vote, and also 
men too feeblein body ever to have borne 
arms. I have known some very small, 
weak men, but I never knew one of them 
deprived of his yuote because he was little 
and not strong. I am sure you will agree 
with me that it is conscience, intelligence, 
love of country you want in a vote, not 
mu-cle. Have we women not there? The 
physical forces do not create laws, but 
only enforce them. What we as women 
would do is to help create better, juster, 
more equal laws for the people, of whom 
we constitute fully one-half, don’t we? 

Somebody has said, ‘‘A woman perils 
her life for her country, for every soldier 
that is born. For the man doing picket 
duty, she has done sentry duty by his 
cradle.”” Each of you can remember 
when your mother was your quartermas- 
ter, and supplied your rations of bread 
and butter. Can words tell what she is 
to you in sickness or sorrow? How then 
can you deny her the living right of the 
ballot? 

But you say to me, “Oh! what’s the 
use, women will vote as their husbands 
do. Well, suppose they do, that will be 
two votes cast for a good man instead of 
one, and you will have introduced into 

olitics the pure, economical, unbribable, 

aw-abiding quality of woman. And this 
quality, like the odor of a rose in your 
andkerchief drawer, will permeate the 
body politic ; and give you the fairest, full- 
est, most accurate expression of public 
opinion. 

But there is another qualm you have in 
regard to giving this crowning liberty to 
your sister, which shall raise her at once 
from the level of the idiot, the lunatic 
and the criminal For think, my brothers, 
these are the unfortunates by whom you 
place us, in withholding from us the right 
of expression at the ballot-box. ‘Negro 
women will be rushing to the polls” you 
fear. How easy to tide over that danger! 
Give us suffrage with an educational quali- 
fication, or, if you will, a property qualifi- 
cation. With the former, you would at 
once add 76,000 educated white women to 
your 96,000 educated white men voters 
and settle the vexed question of white 
supremacy by a majurity of 34,000 over 
the 118,000 colored votes of South Caro- 


lina. 

I would like totell you what I know of 
some of the leading women suffragists of 
other Southern States. The leading Ala- 
bama woman suffragist is Miss Fanny 
Griffin, of Montgomery. She won my 
heart the first time I ever saw her, at the 
National W. C. T. U. Convention in Chi- 
cago, in 1889. She was quite unused to 
the platform, but nothing could exceed 
her ease and grace; keen, kind, intellec- 
tual, with a voice full and deep, every- 
body perceived that here was a new force. 
She set forth the spirit of the South in 
words of such wit and wisdom that a Grand 
a of the Republic man rose and called 
for three cheers and a hip, hip, hurrah for 
the Southland. When the war left her 
father penniless, a s ldier friend said to 
him, ‘*What a pity, Col. Griffin, you have 
no son to help you!”” Whereupon he an- 
swered pluckily, ‘1 wouldn’t swap m 
daughter Fanny for all the boys in Bul- 
lock County.” Nor did she disappoint 
her father, but proved the strong staff of 
his declining years while educating her 
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younger brothers and sisters. Yet this 


woman, in her girlhood, never as much as 
tied her own shoes. Of course the Ala- 
bama women are proud of their magnifi- 
cent leader. 

Kentucky has two women leaders in 
this great reform—Miss Laura Clay, a pm 
fect Henry Clay as a speaker, and dear 


little Mrs. Josephine K. -_'* She is 
addicted to literary pursuits, edits a paper 
and is a most winning speaker. She has 


created so much suffrage sentiment in 
Kentucky that two years ago she was 
nominated for clerk of court, and made a 
very successful run. 

In Mississippi, Mrs. Hattie B. Kells 
worked up the women, and men also, to a 
sense of this new era. They came very 
near putting woman suffrage in their con- 
stitution. I grieved when this was de- 
feated, but I consoled myself with the 
hope that my own beloved State might 
get ahead ef Mississippi in doing this 
justice to her daughters, or in being nobly 
generous, shall | say? How can brothers, 
husbands, fathers, hesitate to throw this 
zegis of protection around the women 
they love, for whom they would so freely 
give their lives? Remember, if by some 
unexpected stroke your daughter, wife or 
sister loses the strong arm of your love 
and care, the ballot in her own hands may 
be her best defenve against the “slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 

When Hattie Kells, a low - voiced, 
gentle little woman, yet ‘with a heart for 
any fate,” told me she had been elected a 
member of the Mississippi Press Associa- 
tion, I said, **Then why can’t I be in 
South Carolina? Nobody need tell me 
that Mississippians are ahead of the men 
of my own State in that generous chivalry 
which not only uncovers the head, but is 
ready with hand and heart to befriend 
women, even against the laws which so 
often cruelly ignore her personality.” So 
this is how | came to be here. 

Mrs. Judge Merrick, of New Orleans, is 
the mother of woman suffrage in Louisi- 
ana. She is the daughter of one of 
Andrew Jackson’s chief stand-by in the 
battles of the past. Her father was a 
lion-heart, a man of great breadth of 
thought and liberality of opinion; and 
these he imparted to his gifted daughter. 
Indeed, statistics of heredity show that, 
as great men are apt to be ‘their mothers’ 
own sons,” so great women are their 
fathers’ own daughters. Under Mrs. 
Merrick’s leadership, the women of 
Louisiana will, before very long, be vot- 
ing. Of course it will be after the Austra- 
lian ballot method, so hedged about that 
neither men nor women will hazard being 
hurt in going to the polls. 

You know we South Carolina people, 
for all our history of revolutionary strife, 
have a great regard for our Euglish 
cousins—a liking for their high breeding, 
and a positive warmth of sentiment for 
the Queen and nobility. Well, now, how 
do the English regard woman’s position 
in relation to politics? Did you notice 
that paragraph going the rounds of the 
papers the other day? That Henry M. 
Stanley in his electioneering campaign 
(he was oy for Parliament, you recol- 
lect,) carried his young wife along and 
after his own rather awkward atcempt at 
stump-speaking, she took the stand, and 
so won her way with the rough electors 
that they one and all declared: ‘*We will 
vote for him, mum.” Now, do you think 
the gentle Dorothy was more ‘‘out of her 
sphere” stump-speaking than she would 
be on Stanley’s arm, dropping her ballot 
in the box? Sir Wilfred Lawson says 
they will confer Parliamentary suffrage 
on English women before many years, 
and if good English wives and mothers, 
models to all the world, are not ‘‘unsexed”’ 
by this ‘*mixing in politics’? why should 
we be? Indeed, full suffrage has already 
been tried in the Isle of Man, and partial 
or municipal woman _ suffrage exists 
throughout England and Scotland. Bir- 
mingham is said to be ‘the best governed 
city in Europe.” The city of Giasgow, 
the most orderly of all we visited on the 
other side, has municipal woman suffrage. 

Iceland has a population of 73.000 in 
which men and women are political 
equals. Men und women vote together. 
These voting mothers have produced a 
nation in which there are no prisons, no 
police, no thieve-, no army, no very rich 
nor very poor, but plain, temperate, edu- 
cated, intelligent people. The future 
citizens are taught by their mothers, and 
in the whole island not a single illiterate 
person is to be found, every child being 
able to read, write and cipher by the time 
it is seven years old. Since such is the 
practical working of full woman suffrage 
in Iceland, why should men fear it in our 
country? Then there is, of course, the 
familiar example of Wyoming, which will 
have women presidential electors this 
year. Inthe Woman’s Calendar for 1891 
appeared a suggestive picture: A peasant 
of the middle ages, with the primitive 
plow of that dawning civilization, drawn 
by a woman and a milk cow; above ap- 
peared the face of Miss Fawcett, the senior 
wrangler : 


“Think of it well, you men of might, 
Who sit and watch by day and night 

The signs to coming change. and see 
Through that which is, what is to be.”’ 


It thrilled my heart when I saw the 
color of this beautiful delegates’ badge of 
the Press Association—yellow. That is 
the symbol of equal rights to women; and 
my belief is that the men of South Caro- 
lina, than whom braver never breathed, 
are ready to arise and follow the star in 
the West of woman’s advancement, and 
accept from their heart the Almighty’s 
fiat. ‘‘It is not good for man to be alone,” 
neither in the exercise of his affections, 
nor in the performance of his duty. Love 
your wives and your sisters and your 
mothers, my brothers, and you will find 
your souls taking on fitness for heaven. 
Give them a share in all your pursuits— 
law, medicine, journalism, the ministry; 
and from the finer quality of your part- 
ner, woman, these shall take a higher 
tone. You heard the heart-felt remarks 
of Anderson’s worthy mayor last night, 
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welcoming women to the press of the 
country. You heard our brother, Col. 
Hoyt, giving you his experience of the 
gentleness and womanliness of those 300 
ladies who formed part of the editorial 
excursion to the Pacific coast. Those 
gentlemen have seen the star in the West, 
and are journeying towards the goal of 
woman's ballot, which shall redeem South 
Carolina from the curse of the hip-pocket 
pistol and the serpent that besmirches the 
flower of our youth. Here in America, 
land of the free, ’tis meet that the star of 
woman’s liberty should seek conjunction 
with Mars, for this is woman's land, which 
Columbus might never have discovered but 
for woman's help, given him by Queen 
Isabella, who sold her jewels to defray 
his expenses. You remember those lines 
you learned as a boy: 
‘Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Dawn on our darkness— 
Lend us thine aid.”” 


You recall the words of the wise men, 
who said, *‘We have seen his star—the 
star in the East and are come to worship 
him?” So to-day is there a star in the 
West—the star of woman's advancement, 
the portent of a new force; coming for 
the redemption of the nation. That new 
force is woman’s vote, the ballot of her 
who hath “clean hands and a pore heart, 
who hath not lifted up her soul to vanity, 
nor sworn deceitfully. She shall receive 
the blessing of the Lord and righteousness 
from the God of our salvation.” 


+o 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at theoffice af the Woman’s Journ- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JournNnaL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JovrNnat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. ; 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
B. Washford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney, 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 
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the condition of the feet. 


Ths shoe was taken 
from a lame horse in Wor- 
cester, Mass. You can see 
how one part of the 
SPLIT NAIL came out 
where it should for clinch- 
ing and the other entered 
the tender part of the foot. 


used, 


nail. 








Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nail while superintending the shoeing of “Sunol.” 


Horse Owners an Blacksmiths. 


This picture 5x8, with wide margin, printed in half tone on heavy white paper, will be sent 
Free to any one sending us their address with a two-cent stamp to pay for postage. 


UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of New 

York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated horses. 

In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that the feet be 

kept sound because the usefulness and worth of the horse depend on 
He always 


Demands the Putnam Nail 
for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a horse- 
shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





New is the time when your horse must have his shoes changed often 
for the calks to be sharpened. Be sure that Putnam Nails are 
You cannot find one that will Split, Sliver or Break because they 
are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed just like an old-fashioned hand-made 
They are the Strongest and Toughest Nail made, so a smaller size 
can be used and they hold the shoes on longer than any other. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing box. If their edges are smooth for 


the whole length they are the Hot-Forged P 
of the shears near the point, avoid them; they may split and are dangerous. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Split nails like this are 
constantly making horses 
lame, lessening their value 
to the owner and causing 
them to suffer and often 
die from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails, 


utnam. they show marks 

















MEDICAL REGISTER. Nahant Fish Market, 





The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians - Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 
Circular or Catalog 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a 

three years’ course of pany. It is well established, 

ba from the beginning has admitted women stu- 
ents. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter A Pp Pp 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dray. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1898. 
Three years’ course. Lectures, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Deax, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, peeteatety diseases of 
women and children. 


The Doctor is largely eciectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the cure of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
os closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free Segeueary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 
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M (vii " HUBERT’S - 
For Beautifying the Complexion. 

Removes all Freckles ‘Len imples, Liver 

Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 


‘7 all blemishes, and permanently restori 20m - 
olexion to its original freshnens. Kt sale tT 


. at \ 
aLvINa, iaNTNVOU SORE | Prof. i. Hubert 
2s Cents a Cake. | TOLEDO, O. 
Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 
CASTILIAN CREAM 
e 


moves Grease, fresh 

Woolen 
Clothing, Carpets, ete. and 
G Black silk. 





a 
An invaluable article iu eve 
household. Recommended an 
leading Druggists, 
rocers. 


< Pru imple Bottle by Matt, 20 
mj atl, We. 
F. w LORD, Agent, 
est KRexbury, Mass. 








ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. - 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Ww n calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
-_ . Brookline. - 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 
PHYSICAL BEAUTY. 


SAMPLE BO 

Of DR. O. P. RROWN'SR 
TISSUE BUILDER 
for Plumping the Figure, Pre- 
serving and Be-«utifying Face 
and Hands sent fer 1 0c. with 
Lady’s illus. r, “Woman’s 
Life,” treating of the care 


The Ft inal 
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UILDER serves same 
purpose. By mail,$i. J.Gibson 


Brown, 47 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 1893 
Almanac Reads. Free. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Opera Glasses 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


LOW PRICES 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 
357 Washington St., Roston. 











Please note the 35 
IN CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT. 

LAD [ ES ATTRACTIVE DINING ROOMS. 
WELL COOKED FOOD. EFFICIENT | LU N CH 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISKES. 
Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO.,, 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 





Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


IBERS WANTED for the Biography 
oppecet Ei the plan 


t 
and compiled from family and Congressional 
It may be ordered from the Woman’s JOURNAL Office, 
Bostou, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 





ANTED-—Throughout New England, ladies 

and geutiemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Art 

students especially adapted for this work. 

STREETER & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 
treet. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Ladies’ Reading Circle of Olathe, 
Kan., has taken up the study of the ‘*Sta- 
tus of Woman,” the subject being ar- 
ranged for them by Prof. Blackmar, of 


the State University. 


The club has forty 


and Col. Peakes, of Dover, were added to 
the eminent names already on the list of 
vice-presidents. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Blanchard, the 
general officers were empowered to ap- 
point the executive committee. 

Remarks were made by Mrs. Mary A. 


members. Mrs. I. O. Pickering is presi- | ;ivermore, Rev. Dr. Blanchard, Mrs. 


dent. 


The Woman’s Club of Orange, N. J., is 


twenty-one years old, and its membership | 


Cheney, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Miss Kim- 
| ball and Mrs. Paine. 
Miss Lotta Neal, of Auburn, a bright 


includes some well kuown women—Mrs. | student from Bates College, '95, read an 
Charlotte Emerson Brown, president of | essay on woman suffrage. 


the Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. 


On motion of Rev. Dr. Blanchard, the 


Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Mrs. Dr. | appointment of the delegates to the Wash- 
Lozier, now president of Sorosis, and Mrs. | ington convention was left to the execu- 


Adeline Emerson Thompson, president of 
the College Settlement Association. The 


tive committee. 
It was voted that the Maine W. 8S. A. be 


president of the Orange Club, Mrs. Theo- | represented at the Columbian Exposition, 
dore F. Seward, is the wife of the founder | the executive committee being given 


of the ‘‘Brotherhood of Christian Unity” 
movement. She writes hymns and words 
for her husband’s music. 

At the first meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women for the sea- 
son, the topic was ‘* Heredity and Environ- 
ment.” Dr. Emily Blackwell and Dr. 


Grace Peckham gave the leading ad- | 


dres-es. 


A new club in Boston is the Abbot 
Academy Club, the outgrowth of the 
McKeen Breakfast of April last. At its 
initial meeting, Nov. 5, the guests of 
honor were Miss Laura S. Watson, princi- 
pal of Abbot Academy, and Mrs. Mar- 
-garet Woods ].awrence, one of the pupils 
of the academy at its opening in 1829. 
Mrs. Luwrence is the author of several 
books and of numerous temperance leaf- 
lets. Mrs. Laura A. W. Fowler is presi- 
dent of the club, Mrs. D. M. Edgerly, of 
Cambridge, secretary, and Miss Floretta 
Vining treasurer. 


The official report of the toasts and 
speeches given at the before- mentioned 
breakfast, held at the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, in honor of Miss McKeen, the 
principal of Abbot Academy for 33 years, 
has been published under the direction of 
Mrs. L. A. W. Fowler, of Dedham, Mass., 
the efficient ‘committee of one” who was 
in charge of the arrangements, and Prof. 
J. W. Churchill, who acted as president 
of the banquet. ‘he book forms an in- 
teresting souvenir of a pleasant occasion, 
and has for a frontispiece a fine portrait 
of Miss McKeen. 

Mrs. Emily P. Grant lately read a paper 
before the Woman’s Club of Elisworth, 
Me., on ‘‘What Women’s Clubs Have 
Done for Women.” 

The first Women’s Clubin the conserva- 
tive city of Montreal was formed Dec. 16. 
Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, ex-president of 
the Chicago Women’s Club, and Mrs. 
Julia Plato Harvey, first vice-president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
addressed a preliminary meeting of women 
in the parlors of Mrs. Robert Reid, Union 
Avenue, and it was decided to form a 
club. A committee was appointed to 
draft a constitution, and the ‘*Montreal 
Women’s Club” was formally organized 
at the Fraser Institute, with about forty 
members. The object of the club will be 
mutual sympathy and counsel, and united 
effort for improvement. It will have three 
committees, one on philanthropy and re- 
form, one on education, and one on liter- 
ature and art. F. M. A. 

+0 
MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Maine W. S. A. held its annual 
meeting Dec. 28, in Portland, the presi- 


power to make the necessary arrange- 
ments and appropriations. 

At the evening session the church was 
well filled at an early hour. 

Mrs. Matt S. Hughes offered prayer. 

The president introduced Mrs. Liver- 
more as *‘the woman who needs no intro- 
tion to a Portland audience.” 

The Portland Press says: ‘‘Mrs. Liver- 
more, with the dainty square of lace upon 
her hair, and full, soft folds at her throat, 
looking younger and fresher than she did 
fifteen years ago, stepped forward, and in 
her even, thrilling tones, began to speak.” 
Her address dealt with the perils that 
threaten our country, and the need the 
nation has of woman’s ballot. 

The benediction was pronounced by 
Rev. Mr. 8. Hughes. Mrs. Margaret 
T. W. Merrill sent a beautiful bouquet of 
white hyacinths tied with yellow ribbon, 
the color of the suffragists. ‘The Portland 
papers gave excellent reports, the Press 
devoting between three and four columns 
to the meeting. 


+o — 
GOOD WORK IN OHIO. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Nineteenth Congressional District 
of Ohio last fall, in convention at Akron, 
effected a temporary organization, Har- 
riet T. Upton, of Warren, being president, 
Miss Rose Gifford,of Ashtabula, treasurer, 
Miss Lizzie George, of Kent, secretary 
A week before this convention, a society 
was organized at Niles, with the help of 
the Warren Club, and after the conven- 
tion a club was organized at Mogadore, 
through the assistance of the Akron Club. 
The last of November a club was formed 
at Girard, the Warren Club sending dele- 
gates and assisting in organization. 

A great deal of good work has been done 


Stock immense. 
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A cream of tartar baking Powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strenuth. — Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya. Bakino PowpeEr Co..106 WallSt., N.Y. 











in this part of Ohio by allowing towns that 
have no local organization to have a dele. 
gate in district and State conventions, 
such delegate having all the privileges of 
the convention except voting. Seeing the 
good of thus interesting isolated women, 
the president has appointed, in towns hav- 
ing no local societies, a person who should 
attend to the enrolment work, look after 
the suffrage sentiment, get women upon 
the lecture courses, and represent the town 
in district and State conventions. Below 
is given a list of these committees, togeth- 
er with the officers of local societies : 


Champion, Mrs. Hannah Crawford, P. O. ad- 
dress, Warren; Hartford, Mrs. Mary Bushnell; 
Vienna, Mrs. Lavinia Hayes; Bristol, Mrs. Wm. 
Norton; Gustavus, Rev. Jeanette L. Olmstead; 
Burgh Hill, Miss Myra Pelton; Howland, Miss 
Kate King, P. O. address, Warren; Farmdale, 
Mrs. Harriet T. Roberts; Penza, Mrs. Lizzie M. 
Stewart; Orangeville, Mrs. Lillian B. Storer; 
Southington, Mrs. Edward Thorp; Mesopota- 
mia, Sarah J. Taft; Brookfield, Harriet I. Grove; 
Austinburg, Mrs. Dr. Ellsworth; Chardon. Mrs. 
Cynthia Farr; Burton, Mrs. Corinne E. Ford; 
Hartsgrove, Mrs. E. J. Graves; Thompson, 
Mrs. B. F. Gee; North Kingsville, Mrs. 8S. J. 
Holden; Jefferson, Mrs. Stephen Northway ; 
Williamsfield, Mrs. J. M. Rose; Atwater, Mrs. 
Julia Whippy. 

LOCAL SOCIETIES. 

Akron. 
President—Katherine B. Clay pole. 
Vice-President—Miss Agnes Kuhlman. 
Secretary —Mrs. Abby S. Schumacher. 
Member Ex. Com.—Miss Mary Stockman. 
Treasurer—Miss Agnes Kuhlman. 


Ashtabula. 

President—Dr. Rose Gilchrist. 
Vice-President—Mrs. C. R. Vanyer. 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss Rose Gifford. 
Recording Secretary—Jnv. F. Hubbard. 
Treasurer— Mrs. Wm. Stewart. 

Cuyahoga Falls, 
President—Mrs. Olive B. Paul. 
Vice-President—Mrs. O. B. Carter. 
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 EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
kets, may be removed at pleasure. 
represents the Waist as made 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica} 
+ A rege sognrempente yey growing little ones has been given 

n shapin € parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all 
be perfectly fitted from stock. . ’ _—s 


FOR LADIES, 


the boned 
THE COT 





dress, and 


PATENTED. 


child 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire 


for Ladies and Misses, 


rfect bust 


In the Open Back Soft Waists 


PRICES; 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ....... $1.75 

= 3 ° “ ont om | Fp pasesapeses 2.00 
Back, Bon nt and Back.... 2, 

“ 810, Misges’ Whole Back, without Bones..... .. aoe 7:30 
o beg sad a Nésedetibzesenvaabbbues “ 
o "21; Children’s WHHOUS DORE... .ccccccdocceceeicces ae 
621, Infants’ a ~  geetumquretsuionin Gs e 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
for Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
ive it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


to learn more about this meritorious gar 


ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis 


factory we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 
a@ One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town 


order. Mention the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
n the United States. Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. F. 
Jewett. 
Kent, 
President—Mrs. Ada Longeny. 
Secretary—Miss Lizzie George. 


Home Ave. (Akron.) 
President—Mrs. Aurelia Wells. 


Girard, 


President—Mrs. Virginia Crandon. 
Vice-President— Mrs. Margaret Kayen. 
Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Hauser. 
Treasurer—Mis. Maggie Treck. 


Mogadore. 
President—Mrs. Holcomb. 


Secretary—Mcs. Martin. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Bailey. 


Niles. 
President—Mrs. Frances E. Luse. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Harriet T. Harris. 
‘ Recording Secretary—Mrs. Maria R. Ingra- 
am. 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Sarah R. East- 
hope. 
Tre asurer—Mrs. Clara L. Sykes. 
Auditor—Mrs. Bessie M. Ward. 


Warren. 


President—Mrs. H. C. Baldwin. 

1st Vice-President—Mrs. 8. W. Park. 

2d Vice-President—Miss Ella Esterbrook. 
Recording Secretary —Mrs. Reta Cottle. 
Cor. Secretary—Mrs. Mantie Hunter. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Frances H. Brown. 


HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 





REV. SYLVANUS LANE, 


Of the Cincinnati M. E. Conference, 
makes a good point when he says: ‘We 
have for years used Hood's Sarsaparilla 
in our family of five, and find it fully 
equal to all that is claimed for it. Some 
people are greatly prejudiced against 

atent medicines, but how the patent can 
Sore a medicine and not a machine is a 





mystery of mysteries to me.” 


“Cloaks Marked Down at Headquarters.” 
NO BETTER STYLES and no lower prices to be found in Boston or elsewhere than at 


SPRINGER BROTHERS. 


Among the choicest goods are many extra large sizes. 
purchasing a CLOAK elsewhere LADIES should certainly call at 


500 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Before 


Headquarters for Fashionable Cloaks. 








WOMAN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 





dent, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, in the chair. | pgajtors Woman's Journal: 


The president opened the afternoon 
meeting with a few well-chosen words of 
welcome and congratulation. T 
ence, led by Miss Elliott, of Philadelphia, 
sang ‘“‘America.’”’ Prayer was offered by 
Mrs. Dwight M. Pratt. In the absence of 


the recording secretary, Miss L. F. Don- | 
nell, Mrs. N. S. Gardiner was elected sec- 


retary pro tem. 

The report of the corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. H. Osgood, while showing 
less aggressive work, owing to the past 
year being the non-legislative year, was 
encouraging. Public sentiment grows 


year by year more favorable. Those who | 


were indifferent are interested, and many 
of those who were openly hostile are now 
the warm friends of woman suffrage. 

The report of the treasurer, Dr. Jane L. 
Hersom, showed a balance in the treasury 
of $122.72. 

The president called Mrs. E. S. Bur- 


lingame Cheney, of Lewiston, to thechair 


during the delivery of the annual address, 
which was listened to with the closest 
attention. We shall publish extracts later 
from this able address. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens conducted the 
election of officers. The old board was re- 
elected, as follows: 

President —Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop. 

Corre:ponding Secretary—Mrs. Etta H. Os. 


good, Portland. 
ng Secretary—Miss Li'ha F. Donnell, 
Portland. 
Treasurer—Dr. Jane L. Hersom, Portland. 
Member N. A. Ez. Com.— Mrs. Hannah J. Bai- 
ley. 
Hon. Andrew Hawes, of Stroudwater, 


| A society unique among women’s or- 
| ganizations of a national character is the 


he audi- | Woman’s Republican Association of the 


United States. The decision of this soci- 
| ety to become a member of the National 
Council of Women of the United States 
adds greatly to the value of the latter 
organization, the aim of which is to repre- 
| sent not numbers but ideas. 
At the present writing, the National 
| Council of Women consists of thirteen 
national organizations of women, pursu- 
| ing thirteen different lines of work, all for 
| the betterment of present conditions and 
the uplifting of humanity. Among these 
are missionary societies and associations 
for the furtherance of education, peace, 
social purity, suffrage, temperance and 
philanthropy. 
RACHEL FOSTER AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. National Council of Women. 
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N. E. WOMEN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
| ciation held its annual meeting last 
Wednesday, and elected officers as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Estelle M. H. Mer- 
rill; first vice-president, Mrs. Grace 
Lebaron Upham; second vice-president, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Nellie Daggett; corres. 
ponding secretary, Mrs. Evelyn G. Suth- 
erland; treasurer, Miss Helen M. Wins- 
low; auditor, Miss Floretta Vining; ex- 
ecutive committee, Miss Katherine E. 








| 
Conway, Mrs. Marion McBride, Mrs. Sallie 


Joy White; finance committee, chairman, 
Miss Catherine Wilde, Mrs. Barbara Gal- 
pin, Mrs. Florence Hunt. The treasurer’s 
report, presented by Miss Helen Winslow, 
showed receipts, $1,627.95; expenditures, 
$1,050.13, leaving a balance of $577.82. 
The resignation of Miss Belle Grant Arm- 
strong, the vice-president, was received 
with regret. Mrs. Sallie Joy White set 
forth the advantages of joining with the 
press clubs throughout the United States 
in establishing a home for infirm and 
aged journalists. Many others spoke in 
favor of the project, and pledged them- 
selves to contribute. On motion of Mrs. 
Marion McBride it was voted that a letter 
of sympathy be sent to the officers and 
members of the Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion of [llinois on the death of their pres- 
ideut, Miss Mary Allen West. On motion 
of Mrs. L. A. W. Fowler, a vote of thanks 
was tendered to Mrs. Marion McBride for 
her courtesies to press representatives 
during the recent Mechanics’ Fair. 
LetRibinncmginit 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


BosTon.—The League held its monthly 
meeting on the evening of Jan. 2, at the 
Suffrage Parlors, 8 Park Street, Mrs. 
Ellen Battelle Dietrick ‘in the chair. 
William Lloyd Garrison spoke on ‘‘The 
yndependent in Politics,” and made an 
able argument for the Mugwump. Dis- 
cussion followed, iparticipated in by Mr. 
Roberts, of California, Mrs. Dietrick, Mr. 
and Miss Blackwell, Mr. Morris, of ‘Ohio, 
and others. 








GLOBE THEATRE.—Next week at the 
Globe Theatre Wilson Barrett will appear 
as Dan Mylrea in ‘*Ben My Chree” (The 
Girl of My Heart), a dramatization of 
Hall Caine’s novel of life in the Isle of 
Man, ‘The Deemster.” It contains all 
the strong points of that wonderful dra- 
matic story, and will be produced here 
cast to the full strength of Mr. Barrett’s 
famous London company, and with all the 
scenery, costumes aud appointments used 
in its original production. 

BOWDOIN SQUARE ‘l'HEATRE. — Next 
Monday will bring ‘lhe Hustler” to the 
Bowdoin Square ‘theatre. ‘The play has 
been thoroughly rewritten and repolished 
dince seen here last season, and the com- 
sany retains most of its leading favorites : 
George P. Marion, the [talian specialist ; 
Harry Watson and Alice Hutchings, 
Dutch comedians; John Gilroy, the dan- 
cer; Sadie Kirby, the soubrette; Barney 
Riley, J. B. Bradley, Leonard Somers, 
Mamie Mayo, Julia ‘l'aylor, Clara Bell, 
Annie Black, Agnes Daly and others. 

a Aaeibioiote 

PARK THEATRE.—The Park Theatre 
cannot hold the crowds which pour in to 
see ‘A ‘Temperance ‘Town.’ ‘The author, 
Charles H. Hoyt, has to be absent the 
greater part of this week, on account of 
the opening of the New Hampshire Leg- 
islature, of which he was chosen a mem- 
ber at the recent election, to represent 
Charlestown, N. H. 


—9—__—_ 

‘““Now is the winter of our discontent 
made glorious summer” by Ayer’s Sarsa- 
:parilla. This wonderful medicine so in- 
vigorates the system and enriches the 
blood that cold weather becomes posi- 
tively enjoyable. Arctic explorers would 


‘do well to make.a note of this. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street. 
Monday Jan. 9, at 3.30 P.M. Discussion on “Our 
Debts and how to pay them.” 





Aneducated young lady wants work for part 
Forenoon preferred. Has worked in 
Would do general office work. 
H., Suite 3, 199 West Chester Park, 


publishing house. 
Address, M. 
Boston. 


Educational and Industrial Union, 264 
Boylston Street. A limited uumber of free ticket, 
to the Women’s Ethical Class, meeting on Sundays, 
tha M., can be had on application at the Union 


Shorthand.—Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 








Miss Andrews, Teacher of Delsarte, Voice and 
Physical Culture, 13 Garrison Street, off Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, is ready with an excellent address 
for Leagues and Clubs, at a moderate price. 





Mrs. Martha E. S. Curtis, 30 Congress Street 
Boston, is prepared to do stenographic work and 
typewriting in a satisfactory manner. Special 
attention paid to copying authors’ manuscripte, 
lectures, etc. For terms, address Mrs. Curtis. 





Wanted—A house, furnished or unfurnished, in 
a rural and picturesque neighborhood of Vermont, 
to rent at a small price, for summer occupation by 
a lady artist. Address 8. E. B., Boston, Mass., 
Box 3638. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 


FLORIDA, 
East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location, 
where out-of-door life can be enjoyed nearly every 
day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 
the salt water, 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with 


Miss H. M. Fowler, 
*‘“ROSE BAY.” 
P. O. Address: 
Port Orange, East Coast, Florida. 
References: Dr. Hiram Hill, Manchester, N- H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton Highlands. 
Charles 8S. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 











There is no more accept- 
able Present at Christ- 
mas than 


GLOVES 


Purchased at 


MISS M. F. FISKS, 


44 Temple Place. 


Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunbarn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original freshness, pro- 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 










Superior to all face preparations & per- SS 
tectly harmless. At all druggists or 


mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the veg 7 the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
lation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL, 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 





{ EDITORS. 
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